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Ritevature. 


SONG. 
This bit of piquant verse, but questionable philosophy, is from a new volume, 
Sibyl ; and other Poems, by John Lyttleton.— Ed. Alb. 
Love sets one thinking— 
Well-a-day : 
Thinking sets ove drinking— 
Well it may! 
Drioking vrings on headache, 
Sad to ! 


say! 

Sadder stil\ that dead ache, 
Where our lost beart lay. 

For the one is gone to-morrow, 
Gone—for aye! 

Bat love leaves doubt and sorrow 
Many a day. 


Hence I find ’tie wiser 
Deep to drink ; 
Than, like fool or miser, 
Deep to think. 
Bat if you’d be clever 
Other wights above, 
Take my counsel, never 
Kaow what ’tis to love: 
For the athe may pass off merrily, 
a! 


And the thinking you may not rue : 
Bat love, alas! necessarily, 
Eatails the other two. . 
———S———— 


HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 
Continued from last week's “ Albion.” 


As the crusading, so more certainly the pilgrim spirit had a continuous 
flow for centuries. And the “ hospitality of the hospital,” if we may 
venture on such a phrase, was continually exercised in its assistance 
and organization. At its inland houses the “ poor of Christ” were 
gathered, and entertained or relieved. We make herea distinction pur- 
posely. For the term “ poor of Christ ” was, so to say, techaical in those 
times, and given to those who took crusader’s cross or pilgrim’s scallop 
shell, indifferently, without regard to their social condition and rank. 
Princes and beggars found entertainment or relief in the hospital-houses, 
as their case might be. Conspicuous among such houses were those 
which the Order held in the principal Atlantic and Mediterranean ports, 
for the express purpose of forwarding the pilgrim conveys on their way 
across the seas. A constant feature this in their operations, which ulti- 
mately determined the greatest and most characteristic change which 
passed upon their institution. 

There is an ancieat document which proves, by a single instance, their 
long and extensive experience of maritime and commercial affairs. It is 
the account of a legal dispute and compromise between the Orders of 
the Hospital and Temple on one band and the merchants of Marseilles 
on the other. This latter corporation, which had often rendered great 
services to the crusading cause, possessed, in the town of Aas, postion 

church, a street, a public bakery. Ia the year 1234, the 
of those two military-retigious houses to the Constable of 
the Realm of Jerusalem to attach the cargoes of certain ay a rom 

portat Acre. This to be un 


then in 

satisfaction had by the Orders for damages, amounting to 2,000 silver 
marks, done to them by illegal exaction of dues and customs on the part 
of the Corporation of Marseilles, ia the harbour of that city. We need 
not trouble our readers with the account of that dispute ; but are only 
eoncerned to remark that the prgctors for the Orders roved in the course 
of it that, “ ancient grants and charters gave them full and free right to 
possess, in the harbour aforesaid, ships and material for ship-buildiag, 
wherewith they might freely navigate beyond s2as, and iato Spain, with 
transport of their own goods, of merchants, and of pilgrims, whether on 
receipt or non-receipt of freight and a. 

The compromiee is worth recording, as it throws light upon the impor- 
tance of their maritime transactions, aod upon the capacity of the craft 


in use. 

Ateach of the great pilgrim “ passages,” as they were called, of Easter 
and of August, each Order might have two ehips, on each of which might 
be embarked 1,500 passengers, upon paymeat only of personal dues. 
Should more tonnage be required for transport of goods, bond fide property 


of the Orders themselves, tne right of chartering ships to be absolute and | be “ Milites” and five handred “ Turcopoli.”’ 


| Master of the 


kingdom, swept from Jerusalem by the scimitar of Saladio, and through. 
out the annals of the sub-kingdom of Cyprus during that time, the pheno- 
mena may be discerned. 
Cyprus, wrested from its Greek lord upon a personal quarrel, by 
Richard of England, was tossed by him to the firet Lusignan. His suc- 
| cessor, Almeric, was his own brother and natural heir. Nevertheless 
| there is extant a bull of Pope Ianocent IIL, directed to the Master and 


) | Bretbrea of the Hospital of St. Joho, wherein bis title is attributed ia 


| part to their determination, and not to any hereditary right. Therein 

innocent entreats of their devotion, and “ by his apostolic letters” en- 
jjoins upon them, that ‘ye shall aid and assist the aforesaid king Almeric 
| whom ye and others have unanimously elected king of Cyprus. Detendiog his 
| kiogdom, should need arise, with ali sach readiness and efficiency as ye 
i= be able to show, without endangering the guard of Holy Land 
itself.” 

So, again, in 1228, at the time of the c»usade of Frederick IL, with all 
its strange entanglements, the Pope is found iaterfering with the quasi- 
heretical emperor, at feud then with the Hospitallers, eatreating and ad- 
| monishiog him “ that he would cease, if he had the welfare of Holy Land 
| at heart, trom all molesting of those brethren by whom that land is governed, 
albeit in so strait necessities, and without whom no government thereof is held any 
longer to be a possible thing.” 

And to touch somewhat more explicitly, though not at any great 
length, upon the effect of the rivairies between the Temple and the Hoe- 
pital, on the power of resistance of the Latins against the Infidel, there 
| is this to be remarked, that whatever it may have been in Europe, in the 

East itself it was not wholly damagiag. [a Europe it is very possible 
that the jealousies of the two Orders, and the intrigues of their agents, 
and the meanness consequent upon endeavouring to draw away into this 
or that peculier channel the flow of the bounty of Christendom, may have 
had some evil effect upon the dispositions of mea who might feel inclined 
to foster and assist offensive or defensive crasading operations. Bat in 
Palestine, it was unquestionably true, as it may have been also partially 
in Europe, that rivairy in enterprise gave to the operations of the two 
great Orders a liveliness and persistency which otherwise, amidst the 
disasters of that Latin kingdom, might have been unkoown. 

And we are not bere indulging in an ex post facto nineteenth ceatury 
piece of criticiem. We are to show the reader, that a steel-clad 
warrior-monk in the beginning of the fourteenth, could reason upon this 
Sa as might a modern reviewer. 

aze bas preserved in bis collection the answer of the Grand Master 
of the Temple at that date, to the inquiries of the reigning Pontiff, con- 
cerning the advantages or dieadvantages of a fusion of the Orders, a mat- 
ter often before debated, and specially by Nicholas [V., ia 1289. 

The rough and sturdy Templar treats somewhat angrily the motives 
of the last named Pontiff, for stirring up the matter. It was no new 

uestion, he says, in the time of Nicholas; but the Council of Lyons, 

‘ope Gregory, and St. Louis of France had bandied, and then wisely laid 
it aside. He bad only taken it up again as some sort of excuse for his 
own laches, in not sending succour himself to the Christians of Holy 
Land, sore bested. He wanted to give the Romans and others something 
less personally anpleasant to himself to talk about, therefore he rubbed 
up again (refricavit) this rusty notion. Then the old Grand Master pro- 
ceeds to his own notion of the “ pros and cons,” in a fine old conserva- 
tive spirit, laying down as his fuodameatal positioa the great doctrine 
that— 

“ Rarely or never is a novelty set on foot which breedeth not grievous peril.” 


Io this special case be first of all dangers spiritaal—for it is no light 
thing to make a man change his religous rule. Next, dangers bodily— 
for, “‘ instigante Diabolo,” the united brethren might take to boasts and 
odious comparisons of their former separate hoxses ; “ aad,”’ he ingeau- 
ously observes, “both Templars and Hospitallers wear swords.” 

Toen follows an acute distinction: “ The religion of the Hospitallers 
is founded on hospitality, and besides this they exercise military profes- 
sion and give much alme, The Templar’s fouadatioa etands properly on 
profession of arms, aod in addition they also perform almsdeeds. The 
two together would do no more io alme-giving than each does singly 
now. 

As for any absard objection, that the envying alleged to exist between 
the Orders would be extinguished by their union ; “I answer, that to 
take such away would be for Holy Laud the worst, for Saracens the best, 
that could befall.” 

Never was a good deed of arms done against them by Hospitaller that 
Templar could rest till he had done as mach or more. Did the Temple 
bring across seas succour of knights or war-steeds, or beasts of burden, 
the Hospital ceased not till it had imported as many or more. Had the 
one Order raised good troops or enlisted able seafariog men, the other 
must needs do the same. As to liberal expenditure, who did not koow 
that this wholesome strife had put both Orders over head and ears in 


e danger of niggardly economy, should 
“@ cavalo 





Had jealousies ever 


q que reregardia bg oy 
Every host that Christian captain or kiog bad led into Palestine, the two 
houses had enwrapped thus between them as @ mother wraps her nuree- 
ling. “ For we know the Saracens and the Saracens know us, and sach 
as have ridden cavaleades against them, when the Orders were not by, 
have come to frequent Friel as I can show your Holiness when it shail 
please it to hear.” ho is to be vang , who rear, when union has 
caused all distinction to cease ? 
In the expeditions of Almeric to Ezypt, the Knights of the Hospital 
formed, as Ibn Aboutai informs us,“ the siaews of the Christian host.” 
Paoli bas an a) ment, uader the year 1168, between the King and the 
ospital, as to the forces which the latter is to bring into 
the field, and the advantages to be reaped by the Order if the campaiga 
should be saccessfal, 





The Master was to marshal at El Harish, on the Egyptian frontier, a 
force of one thousand men, to be ted and inspected there by the 
Constable of the King’s army. Of this thousand, five hundred were to 
By the latter term, light- 





free: neither pilgrims nor merchants to be embarked in such. The | armed troops of Eastern nationality, were undoubtedly understood. By 
Grand Masters, farther, to bind themselves neither to ship nor unship | the former, in much probability, the kaights, esqaires, and mea-at-arms, 
iigrims, merchants, or goods, b2tween the port of Cocoliberi, the modern | clad in steel or mail, and of European origia. 
ollioure, near the Spanish frontier on the west, and that of Mopaco, be- | 


tween Nice and Genoa, on the east of Marseilles. 

Bat not ooly as recruiters of the crusading armies, nor as fosterers of 
the great pilgrimages, nor as naval migratioa ageats, did the Hospital- 
lers commend themselves to Europe in the first two ceaturies of their ex- 
istence. They were financial agents also, both for collection and dis- 


i 





| 
| 


Io return for this assistance the city and territory of Belbeis (Pelu- 
sium), goods, and men, were to be ceded, on conquest, to the Order. 
Fifty thousand “ old byzants,” raised ia sams of five thousand upon the 
revenues of ten cities in Upper and Lower Egypt, were to be paid them 
anoually. Ia every cap city, the next best house to the king’s was 
to be theirs. At the talPof Cairo, one tenth of the funds found in the 


bursement of the sums spent ia prosecution of the Holy War and the de- | treasury taken. Should brethrea of the Hospital make separate succese- 
fence of Holy Land. At the time of the third crusade, for instance, there | fal raid, no banner to claim share with theirs save only the king's, and 


was a general enactment that in every parish moneys gathered for its 
purposes should be paid ia preseace of‘ a priest, a Templar, and a brother 
of the Hospital.” 

Paoli has edited an interesting letter of the renewned Conrad, Marquis 
of Montferrat, written to the Archbishop of Canterbury ia 1187, ia which 





| 


that only in his personal presence. Magnificent expectations these, 











“Once brought iato the light of your august presence, oh prince, we 
had never thought to suffer harm!’ With a smile, the plea a admit- 
ted. When Jerusalem capitalated, Saladia made, of his owa accord, 
& great concession to the Hospitallers in their charitable character. 
There are, indeed, fabulous legends of bis admiration of it, and of the 
tests to which, in disguise, he pat their long-suffering of a patient’s 
whims. But we have it tor certain, on the authority of a letter from the 
Grand Master of The Temple,—the same man of whom we heard Mont- 
ferrat complain,—that “the aforesaid Saladin bad granted to the 
brethren of the hospital to retain their house in Jerusalem for one year’s 
space, and therein to tead their sick till recovery.” 

Another manner of enemy there was against whom Saladio himself had 
to contend, from whose assaults neither Mahometan nor Christian prince 
in the East was secure, but against whom none ever wielded weapon in 
those days so successfully as did the powerful, compact, and, in a sense, 
kindred organizations of the military brotherhoods. This enemy was 
the mysterious Corporation of the Assassins. Their organization, though 
shapeo in much remoter Eastern climes, far from presence or contact of 
Crusading armies, bore ia many points a singular resemblance to that oi 
the military-religious Orders of the Franke. “ Dei Simia diabolus,” was 
an old theological apophthegm ; aud, we doubt not, it must often have 
struck those who saw io the military confraternities of Palestine, the 
most devoted, valiant, and heaven-favoured champions of the Cross, that 
the powers of evil were, iadeed, exercising an ape-like faculty of hide- 
ous imitation ia the formation and continuance of this fanatical band of 
murderers. “ Their name,” says Major Porter, whose notice of them is 
meagre, superficial, and extremely inexact, “was derived from the Per- 
siao word ‘ hassassio,’ signifying a dagger.”’ No Persian dictionary to 
which we can get access confirms the assertion. Disputes there have 
been as to the genuine Arabic root whence the word derives, bat we had 
imagined that Orientalists were at least agreed upon referring it to the 
narcotic “haschisch.” Stupified by this drug, it bas been said that the 
neophyte was conveyed to some luxurious kiosk, in some delicious gar- 
dea retreat, where luscious fruits, delicate viaods, exquisite wines, the 
plash of fountaiog, the strains of music, the presence of fair girls, and all 
else which could minister delight to a sensuous imagination, should fix 
the postulant’s faith upon the head of the mysterious body as the actual 
dispenser of the joys of a material Paradise. Again it bas been said, with 
much probability, that, when preparing for some desperate deed, these 
fanatics would stimalate themselves with “ haschisch,” as Hindoo zealots 
will maddea themselves with bhaog, or Malays debauch on opium, pre- 
vious to “ raoning a muck.” It is more than probable that the sect of 
the Assassins spraog out of the remains of the great Karmathian armed 
heresy, into the history of which our space will not allow of any retrospect. 
Their founder, as Karmath had done before him, belonged to the sect of 
the Schyite Mobammedans, and to that subdivision of it which held that 
a certain Ishmael represented the legitimate line from Ali, the prophet’s 
mardered son-in-law. From this circumstance, the same Ismailee was 
attributed to the Assassins, and lingers, indeed, in remote parts of Per- 
sia, and in the mountain range near Tripoli, to the present day as tke 
designation of certain peculiar clans. Hassen es Sabah, the heresiarch 
in question, was a maa of stady, of travel, aod of political experience, 
having held office at the court of Monstaser Billah, that same Egyptian 
Khalif who made the grant of land in Jerusalem to the Amalfitan corpo- 
ration. Deeply versed in the subtleties of the dogmatic distinctions of 
Islam, this mao coaceived and carried out the design of reviving in his 
own person the mystic attributes and bouodless iafluence over hia devo- 
tees of Karmath and bis successors. That abject submission to the will 
of the superior, which it was reserved for the corrapters of a purer creed 
to express by the formula “ perindé ac cadaver,” was one of his chief 
Et al tenets; and the old phenomenon of instant self-immolation at 

is bidding was reaewed, as if to = the perverse delight with which 
man, oftea so rebellious to lawful authority, will blindly submit to its 
most hurtfal and outrageous illegitimate assumption. Hassan himself 
affected an extreme asceticism., Io thirty — he was eaid to have only 
once taken the air on his castle terrace. His own soa, guilty of murder, 
was condemaed to death by him with stoical rigour ; a second son, for 
the offence of drinking wioe, met with the same stern fate. A follower, 
who had ventured to ar flate within the castie precincts, was ba- 
nished thence for ever. He was not only an ascetic, but an allegorist ; 
and this makes it all the more difficult to fix with precision the nature o! 
the specalative tenets he inculcated. The claim to interpret writ 
admitted as sacred, by an internal and transforming light, gave to the 
sect ppellation of “ Batenians,” professors of the inner or secret 
doctrines. And, as it has mostly happened, this claim led its makers 
farther and farther from the plain sense of their documentary guide, the 
Koran, insomuch that towards the middle of the twelfth century all ex- 
ternal observances of Mohammedan rites, and many of the special probi- 
bitions of the Mohammedan law had been entirely ewept away am 
those sectaries, This Hassan es Sabah was the original el 
or Old Man of the Mountain, receiving this tile from the circumstance 
of having fixed his residence and the head-quarters of his seot ia the lofty 
rock-fort of Almoot (the Castle of Death), situated near Kaswin, in Per- 
sia. From Irak to the Lebanon, thence to the mountains of the 
association and grew from a sect into @ confederation of tribes, 
much as the followers of Goroo Goviadh grew from mere sectaries into 
the Sikh nation, or as the believers in Joe Smith are even now compact- 
ing themselves into the distinct Mormon population. 

olding a chain of hill-forts, the Assassins enriched themselves 

plander, rather than conquest. Singly or ia pairs, they would go 
to deeds of murder at the bidding of their chief, who sometimes extorted 
tribute by fear of their dagger’s edge—sometimes compassed political, 
eometimes private ends by assassination, a word which, it is needless to 
say, remains asa blood-stain left by these men upon the texture of so 
many languages. Murder, however, for mere murder’s sake, or as the 
accomplishment in itself of a religious duty, never seems to have been 
practised by them as by the Thags of Hindostao, the votaries of Kali, or 
the head-taking Dyaks of the great island of Borneo. 

The corporate power of this vast and tremendous association had been 
much disjointed aod broken before the - when their individual deeds, 
done-on that stage of the crusading conflict, whose spectators were the 
whole Mussalwan East, and all Christendom too, attracted universal at- 
tention, and secured for them a world-wide execration. That “ Old Man 
of the Mountain,” with whose title the mediwval chronicles have made 
all Europe acquainted, was not ia truth the great central Sheick. The 
true rank for instance, of the renowned Sinan, lord of the castle of Mes- 
siat, near Tripoli, was in the giand association, that of Daf el Kebir, 
answering as nearly as possible to that of a national Grand Prior in the 
kindred organisation of the Christian Military Confraternities, The 
Sheick el-Jebel, ia Alamoot, was, 80 to speak, the real Grand Master of 
the Order, under him the greater Dais, as Grand Priors ; simple Dais as 
Priors uoder those higher digoitaries. And as among Templars and 
Hospitallers were the three grades of Kaight, Esquire, and Serving 





which the banks of Florence and Genoa discounted, becoming creditors | brother, so were the Assassias divided, according to the more or less 


of the Order to the amount of one huadred thousand dacate. 
It ie not our province here to tell what gcievous disappointment 
balked such expectations, nor to give an account of the fifty days’ incen- 


the action of the Hospitallers ia this respect is showa, and their probity | diary fire, which, fed by thirty thousand jars of naphtha consumed old 


and disinterestedaess contrasted with that of their colleagues of tue Tem- 
le. 

" Sach, then, were the principal aspects worn towarde Europe, in Europe 

itself, by the institation of the Hospital ; such the main roots which put 

forth a thousand fibres in the soil of men’s affection, esteem, and admira- 

tion. Let us examine the attitade and aspect it aseumed ia Palestiae 

towards friends and foes. 

The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was, almost from its first days, a 
kingdom divided against itself. The general proof of this lies upon the 
very surface of its history: to give it in particular detail, would carry us 
at onee beyond the scope and limits of a paper like thie. Great feudal 
principalities, such as those of Antioch or Edessa, carved out by the 
sword of adventurous warriors for themselves, evea before the capture of 
Jerusalem, were not likely to prove obedient or tractable vassals of the 
crown worn by the successors of Godfrey. It is true that presently the 
scandalous rivalries between the religious soldiers themselves added to 
the elements of discord and division ; but for all that, it is not too mach 
to say that whatever unity of purpose, strength, and consistency were 
maintained throughout the career of that kingdom in Palestine, were 
— by the compact and vigorous organization of the Orders. Re- 

1, for instance, days of disaster aad iaterregaum, such as those when 
the second Baldwia, was prisoner io the bands of the Tarkomaa Emir 
Balac ; or when the fourth Baldwin, a miserable leper, was not only too 
feeble to wield the seeptre, but was accoanted to defile it by bis touch ; 
or when, again, the camels’ hair tents of the Kurdman Saladin were on 
the heights over against Zioa—Queen Sybilla withia its walls mourning 
the captivity of Guy de Lusigaoan, her husband, already in the conqueror’s 
ne a Inpuch days as these the names of Raymond Dapay, of Brother 

oubert, of stout Ermengard voa Aps (wardens or masters of the Hospi- 
tal in 1130, 1160, acd 1190),—their consummate pradeace or uashaken 
@onstancy, are the towers of , which atand when all else totters 
toa fall. Throughout the second century of the existence of that Latia 


upon the scene, and as we proposed to examine the attitude and 
assumed by the Order to foes az well as frieuds, his name will suggest at 
once an illustration. 

It is evident that hie feelings at least towards the Hospitallers were of 
a mingled nature, determined by the two-fold character of their institu- 
tion. As foeman in the field, he not only fought against them iacessant- 
ly, but came to desire their u:ter extermination. Grand Master Joubert 
is said to have been starved to death in prison by one of his emirs. Ro- 
ger des Moulins fell in fight against his cavalry, near Nazareth, in 1187 ; 

arnier, his saccessor, near the 
Tiberias. Aboulfaraj informs us, that after that stupendous victory, 
Saladia was so anxious to secure the person of every siagle Templar and 
Hospitaller who might have fallea alive iato his soldiers’ bands, that he 
paid a eum of fifty gold pieces for each, fearing lest the captors should 
sell them for bond-slaves. Two hundred of them, and upwards, thus fell 
into his pees power, although the numerical majority, no lees thaa 
the very flower of their chivalry, were dead upon that battle-field. To 
the prisoner knights Saladia offered the Koran, or the sword. To their 
uodying honour, not one man of their number balanced between apos- 
tacy or death. “Since homicide ia profit of their owa religion appears 
20 pleasant to them,” are Saladin’s words ia Abulfaraj, “let us give 
them a taste of it ia their tara.” 

Every head was severed ; and the Kardman wrote to bis vizier in Da- 
mascus to deal likewise by some few knights who were in prison there. 
There is a story iold, however, of his sparing the lives of two Hospital- 
lers taken in an ambuscade near the fortress of Sefed. He had given the 
usual order for their beheading, whea one of them, who kaew that Sa- 





ladin was noted for being easy to please with a compliment. exclaimed, 


Horns of Hattio, on the disastrous day of | 





complete initiation, into Refecks, Fedavees, and Lasecks. 
Ia their contests with the Christian Orders, these desperadoes soon 
found that to poniard an elective chief, whose place was forthwith filled 


by a soldier of precisely the same stamp, was far from producing the 


Cairo, and baffled the greed of its almost conquerors. But we think that | consteroation and confusion into which their atrocious misdeeds were 
so enormous an eveat, antedating Moscow by seven centuries, should not | woat to throw dynastic and bereditary states, assaulted by them ia the 
have been passed over in absolute silence by Major Porter, professing to | person of their princes. In the field the fanatics’ dagger was of no avail 
give a history of the times. They were the times which brought Saladin | against the stout ashen laoce and trenchant sword of the Christian, 

aspeet | koights ; and it is therefore, after all, not so much to be wondered at, 


that these leviers of blackmail among Eastern potentates were re- 

peatedly compelled to make submission and pay tribute by the Orders 

of the Temple, and of the Hospital in turns. Ia Joinville’s narrative of 
the Syrian campaign of St. Louis, full of episode and life-like descrip- 

tion as it is, few scenes are more striking than that in which the Mastere 
of the two great Houses take to task for their insolence the ambassadors 
of the “Old Maa,” and prove to them with inexorable ee logic 
that the t Frankish king from beyond seas, is a prince who is to re- 
— and not to give the propitiatory “ backsheesh” which he had dared 

to claim. 

The year 1291 saw the Hospitallers, together with every remnant of 
the Christian power swept out of Palestioe. Six years before that fiaal 
aod universal disaster, the Hospita! had suffered what was to its parti- 
cular strength in Syria almost a flaishing blow. One by one their strong- 
holds had fallen. gat, called by the Arabs Marcab, still remained. 

A fall centary had the white cross banner of St. Joho floated above its 
airy battlements, The castle had been ceded by the Hospital to its 
owner, @ vassal of Bohemond of Antioch, as untenable by him “for the 
too great expenses, aad too near neighbourhood of restless infidels.” 
Bat the month of May, 1285, it capitulated to Kelaoun Melek Mansour, 
who planted oa its cooquered walls the prophet’s own standard, the 
“ Sandjack el shereetf.”’ 

Melek Ashraf, his son, was the victorious Moslem, who hurled iato the 
sea, from the biood-etained streets of Acre, ite profligate and turbulent 
troops and people, the scam and off-scoaring of seventeen distiact na- 
tions. Friends and foes alike declared that ite vices aod its crimes had 
provoked the direfal calamities of that city’s fall. 
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The Order’s sojourn in Cyprus, whither twenty galleys of Pope Nicbo- 
Jas 1V., and one only buge sbip of their own conveyed from the blazing 
harbour the remnant of their persons and their goods-—is but an ioterca- 
lary episode in tbe history ; full, however, of its own peculiar in- 
terest, and fraugbt with the most important as well as lasting conse- 

uencer. 
. It was during their residence in this island that they entered upon that 
strange alliance with the Mooghol Tartars of Persia, eo curiously slurred 
over and disfigured by Mejor Porter, in his cursory notice. 

Indeed, were it not for the indisputable circumstances of date and place, 
we might have bad some difficulty in determining who might bave been 
the “Gayan king of Persia, accounts of whom vary contiderably ;”’ of 
whom some writers bave asserted “ that he was a Christian, others, that 
he was a Mabometan, whilst there are not wanting those who state that 
he was a Pagan.” 

Born at Manderan in November, 1271, seventh in descent from the 
great Gengis Khan, the Mongol Prince Ghasan, whose seat of empire 
was at Tauris, bad been carried to the throne in consequence of the lean- 
ings towards Christianity exhibited by bis cousin Baydo, its legitimate 
occupant. Brought up in childhood asa Buddbistic Pagan, he submitted 
to circumcision, and embraced the tenets of Islam either from conviction 
or policy. Indeed, he professed the most vebement zeal for their purity 
sod chesrvence, jastifyiag to the Mahommedan world his onslaughts on 
the sovereigns of Egypt and of Syria, upon the express grounde of their 
“ having wandered from the way of religion, and ceased to hold fast by 
the precepts of Islam.” Al Makrisi has preserved ia extenso his firmans, 
read in the great mosque of Damascus to this effect. But Haython, the 
Armenian prince, monk, and chronicler, confirmed by the testimony of 
Raschid-ed-Deen, informs us that in spite of having, under compulsion, 
pursued an anti-Christian policy at the beginning of bie reign, be pro- 
claimed and enforced a system of tclerance as soon as he felt bis power 
sufficiently consolidated. The impugners of it, though among his chief 
nobles, be unbesitatingly put to death. 

The knowledge of this single fact would show that he was no mere 
wild Tartar war-chief. Indeed, he was an able administrator, a patroo 
of literature, a legal reformer. His personal qualities were no less re- 
markable. Haython, who koew bim iatimately, has told us that a more 
stunted or ill-favyoured man was ecarcely to be found amidst all the 
squat figures and ugly faces of the 20,000 Tartar troopers who rode in 
bis escort. Bat in the field no trooper of the 20,000 bore himself more 
bravely nor rode more dashingly in the front line of battle. In genero- 
sity he was uorivailed. A siogle scimitar and a manuscript roll was 
ali the share that be would claim of the i and preci booty 
which fell into bis bands, when on the 220d of December, 1299, after a 
few days’ campaign, he totally routed the forces of the Soldano Melek 
Nager, in the meadows of Medjina al Morondj, by Damascus. That was 
the crowning victory of the campaign, minutely detailed by the Arme- 
nian eye-witness no less than by the Arabic chronicler, concerning which, 
with almost ludicrous ignorance, Major Porter writes :—“ the records of 
this expedition are but few and scanty ; s0 much so, that its actual oo- 
currence Las been held highly problematical.” 

The Armenian priaces of the Rupeaian family, the Christians of Geor- 
gia, the Kiog of Cyprus, the Masters of the Temple and the Hospital, 
were all at that time in alliance with Ghazan. 

What were the ultimate designs of that Mongol state craft which an- 
nounced iteelf as urged by “ religious zeal ana the fervour of Islam” to 
attack the Soldan, whilst in treaty with Christian princes for tbe libera- 
tion of the Holy Sepulchre, it is hard to say precisely. But the rela- 
tions of he Monghols towards Mussulman and Christian alike, show a 
duplicity mingled with arrogance, and an inconsistency and indifference 
in regard to religious profession, which cannct fail to remind the mo- 
dern student of the Tactar policy pursued ia our owa times by the ralers 
of China, and by such insurgents against their rale asthe pseado Chris- 
tians of Tae-piog. Gbazan herein was but following in the steps of his 

ra Even the distant courts of Aragon and of England, under 
our First Edward, bad received embassies from the Khans Abaga and 
Argoua ; and if Major Porter had tarned’to Rymer’s invaluable reposi- 
tory of historical documente, he might have read there at fall length the 
characteristic letter written by that same Edward, in 1302, To the 
most excellent prince, the Lord Casan,* Emperor of the Tartars.”’ 

The success of Ghazan's arms, and the policy adopted by him, bad at 
all events this effect—that approach to the Holy City was once more 
open to the Christians ; and in the first year of the fourteenth century 
there came to pass what we read thus recorded in the ancient “ Chron- 
ique de St. Denys.” 


“ La Saincte Terre fust sousmise en la main des Tartarins, et en leur — 
tion. Et Pasques ensuivant, comme |’on dit, en Jherusalem, le service de Dieu 
les Crestines avec exaltation de grant joye célébrerent.” 


But that “ t ioye” was to prove short-lived. In the spring oi 
1304 the brother of the King of Cyprus, the Grand Masters of the Orders, 
@ full concourse of kuights and a considerable body of troops were al 
ready in the islet of Antaradus, close on the Syrian coast, to the north of 
Beyroot. They were thence to effect a janction on the maioland with 
the army under Koutlous Shah, lieutenant to Ghazan ; when suddenly 
intelligence came that the prince lay at the point of death. Koutlous 
and bis Tartar horsemen turned their bridle-reins towards Tauris. Gha- 
zan dicd, and the Hospitallers never again struck a serious blow for the 
of Holy Land. 
Cyprus, ia which the old episcopal city of Limisso, with its citadel and 
blackened by the fire of many a piratical descent, had been as- 
signed to the Hospital by Henry de Lusignan, was too narrow a domia- 
jon for the Order, unless in absolate sovereigaty. It had been mooted 
in one of the early Chapters held after the expulsion from Acre, that 
head-quarters should be transferred to rome commandery of the Order 
in Italy. But Jean de Villiers, the Grand Master, a Frenchman of re- 
solute character, whose first act ia Cyprus had been the submission of 
his owao conduct in coming alive from Acre to the jadgment of a kaight- 
ly court-martial, wisely, streauous!y, and persuasively had combated the 





proposal. 

Limisso had been repaired and fortified ; and under the stroke of chas- 
tisement much of the kindlier, humaner character of the institution 
stood oat again in vivid relief. The wounded, the sick, the fugitive, 
the beggared by the calamities of Acre, fouad such home there as the 
word hospital should 

Bat the warlike spirit of the brotherhood could not be quenched ; it 
found issue iu a channel which determined that great change by which 
an Order of Caivairy (“ chevalerie,” horsemaaship), grew into a power 
almost exclusively maritime. Henceforward the Kuight of St. Jono is 
on a galley’s deck far oftener than in the saddle of a war-horse. 

We have seen that the conduct of naval affairs had ever in a certain 
sense and measure entered into the sphere of working of the hospital 
confrateraity. 

In the fourteenth century, if the crusading zeal of ChristenlJom had 
cooled, the pilgrim spirit was far from being utterly queached. Things 
bad simply been beaten back to the old point at which they stood be- 
fore the fiery eloquence of Hermit Peter bad turoed pilgrim processions 
into warlike campaigns. Oa sufferance and for payment, access to the 
Holy Places was again granted by the Infidel. As of yore, March and 
Augast saw the ebb and flow of the great pilgrim tide. Bat the Syrian 
waters swarmed with Moslem pirates, who never failed to make rich 
booty of merchandize aod slaves from assaults on these unwarlike fleets : 
000 DO —— such, The dockyards and work-sheds of Limisso ring 

se of ship-building, with lauachiog and arming of war-gal- 
leys, the white-cross banner of St. Joha flies from their mastheads; the 
Brethren of the Hospital have not lost their character of safe coavoyers 
to the Christian pilgrims, though they have shifted the convoy from land 
to sea. 

Mere defence does not serve long for siffizient outlet to the adventa- 
rous spirit of the military, now naval, moak-oobles, and the commerce 
of Alexandria sooa feels the scourg», whilst the Hospital treasury ap- 
preciates the differeace betweea expenditure oa desperate defence ot 
strongholds and receipt of produce from rich Egyptian prizes.—7Zo be 
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PHASES OF THE FUNDS. 


The (London) Stock Exchange is regarded by many persons as the 
pulse of the country. Its register of prices, especially that portioa which 
records the flactuations in the pablic fands, is watched as eagerly asa 


physician's face when he comes out of a sick-chamber. When it cheer- | 


fully announces “ par,’’ a technical money-market phrase for one hua- 
dred, as far as Consols are concerned, the quarter of a million of steady 
investors who voy A hold the national funds, ider Britannia to be in 
a very robust and thriviag condition. When it shakes its head and an- 
pounces ninety, the pulse is considered to record a weak and sinking 
condition ; whea it can give no better account than seventy, sixty, or 








* Gibbon, who derived his acquaintance of this pr 


from Haython and 
the Byzantines, not from Arabic sources, calls him ‘* g 


more” Catzanes. 


even fifty, Britannia seems to have changed ber spear aad shield for a 
crutch or @ coffio. 

If the Stock Exchange be really the pulre of the country, what a num- 
ber of times, even duriog the last half-ceatury, poor old Esgland bas 
been gasping in the arms of death! There was the year 1802, whea 
Console, or Consolidated Three per Cent Annuities, stood as low as 
seventy-nine, and fell to sixty-six and a quarter, in consequence of the 
menacing attitade of Bonaparte. AsConsols form nearly one half of the 
National Debt of eight hundred millions (speaking in round numbers) — 
the rest being made up of South Sea Debt, Baok of Eagland Debt, eight 
or nine different kinds of annuities at different rates, Irish Debt, India 
Bonds, and Exchequer Bills—tbey are the most easily affected by all 
those circumstances and events which directly or iadirectly affect the 
price of Stocks. Whatever tends to shake or to increase the public coa- 
fidence in the stability of government, tends, at the same time, to lower 
or increase the price of Stocks. They are also affected by the state of 
the revenue, and, more than all, by the facility of obtaiuiog supplies 
of disposable capital, and the interest which may be realised upoa loans 
to responsible persons. A low rate of discount at the Bank of Eagland 
means a high price for Consols ; and a high rate of discount means a low 
price for these securities. From 1730 till the Rebellion in 1745, the 
Three per Cents were never under eighty-nine, and were once, in June, 
1737, as high as one hundred and seveo, During the Rebellion they sank 
to seventy-six ; but, in 1749, rose again to one hundred. In the interval 
between the Peace of Paris, in 1763, aod the breaking out of the Ameri- 
can War, they averaged, says Mr. McUalloch, from eighty to nivety ; but 
towards the close of the war they sank to fifty-four. In 1792 they were, 
at one time, as high as ninety six: but this state of rade health was of 
short duration. In 1797, the prospect of the country, owing to the suc- 
cesses of the French, the mutioy in the fleet, and other adverse circum- 
stances, were by no means favourable ; and, in coasequence, the price of 
the Three per Cente, with all their “elegant simplicity,’ as the Rev. 
Sydney Smith phrases it, sunk to forty-seven and three-eighthe. This 
was on the 20th of September, afer the receipt of the intelligence that 
the attempt to negotiate with the French Republic had failed. Ia Au- 
gust of the next year, the month famous for the battle of the Nile and the 
presence of the French army in Egypt, they fell to forty-seven and a 
quarter, or the lowest price they have ever touched. 

To come to times more within the memory of some few living people ; 
there was the fall ot these very sensitive securities ia 1803, on the break- 
ing out of hostilities with France, when they went down rapidly from 
seventy-three to fifty and a quarter. Those were glorious days for the 
“ bears,” or all the jobbers who speculated for a fall. The stagnant days 
of peace provide no such eplendid opportunities for money-making oa 
the bear side of the Stock Exchange, aad, no wonder, many of the mem- 
bers are often heard singing, as they look abroad for an invasion bogie : 

Stir up the wars again, the trade it will be flourishing, 
This grand conversation is under the rose. 

In 1814 there was another drop from seventy-two and a quarter to 
sixty-two ; and in 1815 a similar drop from sixty-five, three quarters, to 
fifty-three seven eighths. Tais was at the cloze of the war period, and it 
was during this time that one of the g Stock Exchange frauds on 
record was organized and carried out. We give the substance of the 
narrative as we fiud it recorded in Mr. Francis’s History of the Bank of 
Eogland. 

On the 21st of February, 1814, the Bank of England and its neighbour- 
hood wore an appearance of great excitemeat. The military operations 
of Bonaparte, by which he checked the great allied powers, bad depressed 
the fands. Deep anxiety for the reeult was felt throughout Eagland. 
On that day, however, although it was what is termed a “ private day,” 
the clerks io all the stock offices of the establishment were busily em- 
ployed in preparing trausfers, which, contrary to the custom on such a 
day, poured in from the members of the Stock Exchange. Reports and 
rumours spread rapidly. Many of the transfers remained unfinished, as 
a plot, intending to deceive all London, was discovered in time to pre- 
vent their execution. 

On the 21st of February, 1814, about one o'clock in the morning, a 
violent kaockiog was heard at the door of the Ship Ion, at Dover. Oa 
the door being opened, the visitor announced himselt as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Du Bourg, aide-de-camp of Lord Cathcart. His dress supported 
the assertion. is military looking clothes appeared wet with the sea- 
spray, and he stated that he had been brought over by a French vessel, 
the seamen of which were afraid of landing at Dover, and had placed him 
in a boat about two miles from the shore. His news was important. Bo- 
naparte had been slain in battle, and the allied armies were in Paris. A 
great victory had been gained, and peace was certain. He immediate] 
ordered a post-cbaise and four horses to be prepared, inquired the resi- 
dence of Admiral Foley, and, with the appearance of great baste and ex- 
citement, wrote the following letter : 

“ To the Right Hon. T. Foley, Port Admiral, Deal. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you that L’Aigle, from Calais, Pierre 
Daquin, master, has this moment landed me near Dover, to proceed to the capi- 
tal with despatces of the happiest nature. I have ged my honour that no 
harm shall come to the crew of L’Aigle. Even with a flag of 
mediately stood out for sea. Should they be taken, I entreat you immediately 
to liberate them. Dene d will not allow me to say more for your ca 
tion than that the allies obtained a final victory ; was overtaken 
bya y of Sachen’s Cossacks, who immediately slayed him, and divided his 
body between them. General Platoff saved Paris from being reduced to ashes. 
The allied sovereigns are there, and the white cockade is universal. An im- 
mediate peace is certain. In the utmost haste, I entreat your consideration, 
&c. Bigned M. Du Bovre, Lieutenant-Colonel, and 

“ Aide-de-Camp to Lord Cathcart.” 

A epecial ger was despatched to Deal ; and the letter reached 
the admiral between three and four o’clock. The moraiog proved foggy ; 
the telegraph (the old hill telegraph) could not work, and Admiral Fo- 
ley was thus saved from an involuntary deception. Immediately after 
the letter was forwarded, Da Bourg entered the post-chaise, and with 
every appearance of hasie, departed for London. Wherever he changed 
horses, the news was spread, and the postboys were rewarded with Na- 
poleoos. On his arrival at Bexley-beatb, the intelligence was acquired 
that the telegraph coald not have acted ; on which he told them not to 
drive so fast. He then added that the war was over; that Bonaparte 
was cut into a thousand pieces; and that the Cossacks fought for a 
share of his body. At the Marsh-gate, Lambeth, he entered a hackney- 
coach, after informing the postboys that they might spread the news as 
they returned. In the mean time, the information had reached the Stock 
Exchange ; and by a little after ten in the morning, the market was 
filled with rumours of general officers, despatches for government, vic- 
tories, and post-chaises and four. Expresses from the various places 
where Da Bourg had changed horses, poured@to the principal specula- 
tors. The funds rose on the news. Applicati™m was thea made to the 
Lord Mayor for confirmation of the important tidings, but, as his lord- 
ship bad received no intelligeace, the funds declined again. 

On the morning of the same day, about an hour b-fore daylight, two 
mea dressed like foreigoers landed in a six-oared galley, called on one 
Mr. Sandon at Northfleet, and banded him a letter purporting to be 
written by a person whom he had formerly knowa, begging him to take 
the bearers to London, as they had great public news to commanicate. 
The request was complied with. Between twelve and one o’clock in the 
afternoon of that day, three persons, two of whom were dressed as French 
officers, proceeded ia a post-chaive and four, the horses of which were 
b-decked with laurel, over the thea narrow and crowded thorougbfare 
of London-bridge. While the carriage proceeded with an almost osten- 
tatious slowness, small billets were scattered among the anxious crowd, 
announcing that Booaparte was dead, and that the allies were ia Paris. 
The occupants of the carriage drove in this manner through Cheapside, 
dowa Ludgate-hill, over Biacktriars-bridge, and rapidly to the Marsh. 
gate, where they got out, took off their military hats, pat on roand hats, 
aod speedily disappeared. The news again epread far and wide; and 
the Stock Exchange was once more full of exaggerated reports. The 
faods rose. How could they resist such acoumulated evideuce? The 
aide-de-camp of Lord Cathcart at Dover; two foreigners at Northfleet 
with despatches ; private expresses from various places; all tended to 
convince the members that there must be some foundation for the re- 
porte. Application was made to the ministry, but they kaew nothing. 
Large bargains were made. The excitement at the Stock Exchange is 
described by those who witnessed it: ‘To this scene of joy,” says one, 
“ and of greedy expectation of gain, succeeded, in a few hours, feelings 
of disappointment, shame at having been gulled, the clenching of fists, 
the grinding of teeth, the tearing of bair. Some showed their consci- 
ousness of ruin, and all desired revenge.” 

A committee was appointed by the Stock Exchange, and many cir- 
cumstances proving a conspiracy were discovered. On the Saturday 
preceding the Monday on which the deception was atiempted, Consols 
aod Omnium (the aggregate articles of any particular loan) to the ex- 
tent of eight handred aud twenty-six thousand pounds were purchased 
for various individuals, many of whom were seriously implicated. The 
late Earl of Dundonald, then Lord Cochrane, was dragged ia as one of 
the accused conspirators, tried on the 2ist of June, 1814, with some 











others, at the Court of Queen’s Bencb, aud sentenced to twelve months’ 


imprisonment. His lordship and another were fined one 
pares. and were also condemned to stand for one hour in 
ory, bat this part of the sentence was remitted. His lordship romalong 
for several years under the cloud of this misfortune, steadily afirming 
his innocence, and stating that be was more sinned against than sip. 
ning. Many in@ueotial friends believed him, and it was reserved for her 
present Majesty to restore him to his honours. His spirited autobio. 
grapby, recently published, coatains his own version of this Stock Er. 
change story. F 

This great stockjobbing fraud could only have met with tie limi 
saccess that attended it, ina time of great warlike excitement, and qe. 
fective means of communication from place to place. Even if we Were 
not more honest nor scrupulous now than our grandfathers, raijw, 
and electric telegraphs compel us to change the plan of our frauds, hd 

After the war fever had subsided with the peace of 1815, the fag: 
tions ir Consols reached the next most marked point in 1819, with the 
resumption of cash payments by the Bank of England. These Securities 
then dropped from seveaty-nine to sixty-four seven-eighths, mainly be. 
cause Sir Robert Peel’s (then plain Mr. Peel) celebrated Currency Bill 
wae passed in that year, declaring the bank-note once more to be a Con- 
vertible security, payable in gold a demand. There ought to have 
been nothing very terrible in this—t%e mere payment by the country 
and a large tradiog corporation of a just debt; but the fuodholders seem 
to have thought otherwise, and hence a fall in their confideace in Eng. 
land’s stability, of more than fourteen per cent. 

The next marked fall in Consols, and of course in all other Stock Ey. 
change securities, occurred in 1825, the year of bank failures and ba} 
companies, when they went down from ninety-four and a-half to seventy. 
five. “The glat of money,” says Mr. Morier Cvans, in his excellent 
History of Commercial Crises, “ and the consequent low rate of interest 
that had prevailed daring the greater part of the year 1824, and at the 
beginaing of 1825, had induced private bankers to advance money on 
securities not readily realised, aud hence, when the merchants applied to 
them for assistance, they were unable to afford it, and several commer. 
cial failures occurred as the commencement of a state of distress which 
soon reached the bankers themselves.” A monetary panic soon 
to a head, and is alwaye fruitfal in curious anecdotes, most of them with- 
out any foundation in fact. One is told on this occasion about Lom 
Street, which is worth relating. A poor woman having met with a slight 
accident, seated herself, to recover strengtb, at the door of one of the 
banks. A crowd i diatel llected, aad a report soon ran through 
the City that the house was unsafe. In less than an bour there was 
fierce panic-stricken “run” upon this bank, and with difficulty it was 
able to meet the sudden demand upon it. One thousand eight handred 
and twenty-five eaw the downfall of some seventy-nine banks in town and 
country, with fifty-eight branches, whose liabilities amounted to fourteea 
millions sterling. The loss to their customers on the liquidation of these 
concerns, was about three millions aod a half; and the lors io the next 
year (1826) by twenty-five similar failures was about a million and 9 
half. 

From 1825 to 1830 Consols appear to bave bad a stormy time of it, 
and on the rejection of the Reform Bill, in the latter year, they went 
down from ninety-four and a quarter to seventy-seven and a half. In 
these calmer days, the rejection of a Reform Bill is seldom marked 
aoy sinking variation in the funds more alarming than one-eighth, 
thereby showing that the fund-holders value the rejection of such mea- 
sures at exactly half-a-crown. 

In 1847, the famous year of the railway crisis, Consols again went 
dowa from ninety-tour to seventy-eight seven eighthe, The railway 
jeots that had been stigmatised as“ babbles’’ in 1825, had all growa into 
substantial realities, with buadreds of companions who called out loud! 
for unlimited capital. There was at the same time a rage for joint stosk 
speculation in every conceivable branch of trade, though not for so many 
schemes in the fish and dairy line as there were in 1825. The potato 
disease, and the consequent Irish famine in the autumn of 1846, and the 
French revolution of 1848, also tended to make the timid fundbolder 
nervous, so that Console were not what is called “firm” for several 
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ears. 

In 1851, notwithstanding the coup d’état in Paris in the December of 
that year, these sensitive securities showed a strong upward tendency, 
aod maintained it uatil D ber, 1852, when they reached one hundred 
and one and three-quarters—their highest price during the present cen- 
tary. Ilo 1853, the Turkish complication and the Rassian war came 
upon the field, and the timid fundbolder, after asking one hundred and 
one, was willivg to sell at ninety, and in 1854 at eighty five. 

Daring all this time, aod throughout all these fluctuations in Consols, 
the timid fundholder never bad to complain that his dividends were 
either lessened, or not puactually paid. Ona the 5th of January or the 
5ih of July every year, when he applied for his three per cent per an- 
num, it was always ready for him, less the income-tax. When his seca- 
rity stood “in the market’? at one hundred and one, he got no more; 
when it fell to fifty, he got no lers, He was not conscious of being 
treated with more or Jess respect by the dividend clerks at the Bank ot 
Eogland according as he presented a consol paper at one price or the 
other. They knew nothing, officially, of the fluctuations out of doors, 
and when he wanted to leara more upon this interestiog heal, he had to 
visit the Stock Exchange. 

The market for the purchase and sale of public securities bas never 
stood very high in general estimation. It has always been looked upon 
as a mixture of Tattersall’s and the betting nuisance in Bride-lane. A 
stockbroker has often been confounded with a stockjobber ; a stockjobber 
with a “stag,” or outside hanger-on of Capel-coart. Every now and 
thea the neighbourhood of the Baok of EFogland is paraded by men with 
hage boards on their backs advertising another “ exposure of Stock Ex- 
chaoge iniquities,” and the booksellers in that quarter are always well 

pplied with pamphiets detailing various floancial grievances, or pat- 
ting forward various financial theories. It is some comfort to the Stock 
Exchange to kaow that it is not abused in print half so mach as the 
Bank Charter is, and never will be, while two men out of every three 
are gemblers, aad want capital to be as cheap when it is scarce as when 
it is plentifal. 

The Stock Exchange is a large equare buildiag, In the city of London, 
lyiog at the back of the Sun Fire-office, near the Bank of Eagland. At 
present it is sapported by about eleven hundred members, who each pay 
ten pounds per annum, besides finding securities for between eight hua- 
dred and nive hundred pounds. There are also fifty authorised clerks 
allowed to transact business withia “ the house,” as it is called, upon an 
annual payment of five pounds; and some three hundred unauthorised 
clerks, who are admitted to the same privileges for a smaller anoual sub- 
scription. This body is governed by « s'riogent set of rales, carried out 
by a committee of thirty members, possessing great power. 

The building is regarded as a mysterious temple by the general pub- 
lic, simply because only the authorised members are privileged to enter 
it. A visitor, if be can find the entrance up a court in Throgmorton 
Street, may go as far as the door, and watch the excited crowd of brokers, 
speculators aod jobbers, through a glass partition, but this isall. If he 
ventures inside the building he will stand a fair chance of being hustled, 
and of baving his clothes torn and bis hat battered in, amidst howliog 
crieg of “ fourteen handred new fives.” 

Oa the wall at the left side of the building is the “ black board,” a re- 
gister of tae names of defaulting members who have failed under dis- 
graceful circumstances, and have not given up their estates to be divided 
amongst their creditors by the committee of the house. As the law does 
not recognise stockjobbiog transactions, such creditors have no more hold 
over their debtors than oue betting man bas over another. The debts 
are merely debts of honour ; bat, as such, are generally very scrupulously 
paid. The black-board does not seem to be very full of names; and 
some explain the fact by saying that itis not used with strict impar- 
tiality. During 1850, particularly, individuals, whose conduct merited 
the penalty of this public exposure, are said to have escaped the ordeal 
by ioflaence with the committee. 

In the further right-band corner of this building is the consol market, 
a place where nearly all transactions take place iu the public funds. 
Immediately under the glass sereen at the eatrance, on each side of loog 
tables, like school tables, is the “rubbish market,” as it is coa- 
temptuously called, a spot where nearly all the transactions take place 
in “ miecelianeous” shares. Twenty years ago, railway scrip, or sab- 
scription paper, was classed under this head ; but now it can command 4 
| market to itself; and its capital of four hundred millions sterling makes 

it as important as consols. The other stocks dealt in, represent foreiga 
railways, banks, mines, waterworks, gas and coke companies, bridges, 
docks, cangls, avd insurance companies. 
| Tbe mode of transactiag busines ia the Stock Exchange has often been 
| explained ; bat in consequeace of the namerous techaicalities and intri- 
| cacies surrounding it, it mast always be learaed from professional ex- 
| perience rather thaa from books. The small capitalist, wishing to invest 
| his money ia the fuods, or any other Siock Exchange secarity, goes to & 
| recognised broker with an iatroductioa, aad gives him ac order to bay. 
The broker goes upon the Exchange, where he seeks a stockjobber—oue 
{of the class of members who remaia etationary jaside the stock market 
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always ready to bay or sell to any amount. Much of this buying and 
gelling, by dexterous mancavring, becomes little more than a “ time- 
pargaio” ia practice, or a bet that certain stock will be at a certain price 

a certain day ; but it is necessary for the fartherance of business on 
the Stock Exchange, that every seller should be able to find a bayer 
without delay, and every buyer a seller. The jobbers reserve a margin 
for themselves of one-eighth per cent. between the buying aad the sell- 

price, the lowest price quoted being the selling price, and the highest 
the baying price. This eighth per cent. added to the broker’s commis- 
sion of an eqzal amount, makes a difference of five shillings per cent. 
against the outside capitalist who wishes to invest his money ia the 


ds. 
em dates have been fixed by the committee of the Stock Exchange 
as settling days, for the purpose of balancing time-bargiin and stock- 
puyiog accounts. These dates occur once a month, as far as Consols are 
concerned, and at intervals of a fortaight as far as conceras shares aud 
foreiga stocks. Oa these days all bargains have to be adjusted and 
closed, and many fearfal settliaga, are recorded in Stock Exchange aa- 
nals. We need not go back to the beginning of the present century for 
examples of Stock Exchange panics, as we have the history of one re- 
oorded by Mr. Morier Evans, which occurred oaly the other day, about 
the middle of 1859. The whole Stock Exchange, according to the ac- 
count given, appears then to have been on the verge of bankruptcy, the 
causes being injudicious speculations fora rise, or a “ Bull” account, aod 
the fall occasioned by the “Italian difficulty,” and the rumoured 
alliance between Russia and France. Many members of the house owe 
their rain to the movements of the Emperor Napoleon in that year—aa 
Emperor who is at least no unworthy successor of his uacle, ia the effect 
he is able to produce upoa the Stock Exchange. Twenty or thirty 
failures occurred in a day, and the link of coanexion between the dif- 
fereat stock markets was so close that the suspzasion or embarrassmeat 
of one member frequently jeopardised the position of seven or eight. 
The panic contiaued all through April, and the fall ia cousols was ottea 
asmuch as one and a half percent. At least a hundred members of the 
Swck Exchange broke dowa oa this occasion—a oumber not eqaalled 
since 1825—aad many mea of large fortune lost all their previous accu- 
mulations. All this havoc was produced by a wide and geaeral depre- 
ciation of foreign securities, and a fall ia consols from about niaety-five 
to eighty-eight, a price which they were nearly touching a few weeks 


ro read an account of this late panic by a sympathetic observer, any 
one would suppose that Bartholomew-lane, Old Broad-sireet, and Throg- 
morton-street, were haunted by withered anxious capitalists aod specu- 
jators, who twitch their thin fingers, slouch aloog with heads lowered, 
and peer from under broad hats with thin faces, like the conveational 
type of the miser. The members of the Stock Exchange and their out- 
side parasites are not of this order; but are stout and cheerfal-looking 
middle-aged “ bucks,” in huge double-breasted waistcoats; or full- 
whiskered young “ swells,” ia turned-dowa paper collars, and unexcep- 
tioaal trousers. They talk about basiness, in easy lounging attitudes 
that would not disgrace the steps of the most aristocratic club ia Pall- 
Mall, and seem to show no valgar money-grabbing anxiety in their faces 
sboat the course of the market. Outside the house they act and look 
like gentlemen, but inside the house they reverse the old school-boy 
order of things, and are riotous, disorderly, and much givea to practical 
joking. Towards two o’clock on a “ ticket,” or settling day, before the 
fatal rattle is heard, they crowd and leap and hustle and shout, until 
the stentorian porter, whose daty it is to call the names of the members 
inquired for at the door, is almost unable to make bis shrill riaging voice 
beard. They have a fancy for “bonneting” each other; fur chalking 
caricatures on coats ; and for throwing ink on shirt fronte. Some of the 
members have a rough taleat for comic etching, and this is often exer- 
cised at the expense of other members whose appsarance presents any 
tempting peculiarity. 

No man’s origin is safe from their prying curiosity, and if it present 
any materials for a ballad or a squib, such a production is at once manu- 
fastured. Names are a great source of joking of this kiod, exactly as 
they are in schools, and the thirty members who sit upon the committee 
are favourite targets for the comic satirical muse. The peculiar titles 
of the mioe stocks, faraish easy themes for budding rhymesters, and a 
young scion of the hous: is happy when he can put together and hum 
something like the following : 

Fare thee well, my Wheal Mary Anne,* 
And fare thee wel! for a while ; 
For your prices are steady, 
And your calls are all ready, 
ben fare thee well for a while, 
Mary Anne! 
Then fare thee well for a while. 

Sometimes their talents are exercised in the cause of commercial mora- 
lity—when their fiagers have been burnt by touching damaged trading 
shares ; and they put forward some such soag as the following, supposed 
to be sung by bank shareholders at general meetings: 

Tone—Jotty Young Warerman. 
Did you ever hear tell of our stupid old auditors 
ho into bank ledgers’ pretended to pry, 

And made such a show of accountants’ dexterity, 

Winning each heart and deceiving each eye ? 
They looked so neat, and they wrote so steadily, 
We all of us voted them in so readily, 
And they eyed all our clerks with so searching an air— 
Oh! these auditors ne'er were in want of a chair. 


But all this deportment deceived only shareholders, 
Our clerks were too knowing in figures and books, 
And Watts, Robson, Pullinger, Redpath, and Darden, . 

Have shown us the folly of trasting to looks, 
They took out our money—as much as they wanted 
God bless them for not taking more than they did !), 
And then by a system they called “ double entry,” 
Oh! they balanced accounts, and our losses they hid. 


In the mean time our drowsy self-satisfied auditors, 

Who into bank —— pretended to pry— 
Who'd made sucha ling show of dexterity, 

While books were tampered with under their eye— 
Still looked as neat, and still wrote as steadily, 
And signed their dear names to the “‘ balance” as readily, 
And eyed all the clerks with a confident air— 
Ob! these auditors must be kicked out of the chair! 

It must not, however, be supposed that all the members of the Stock 
Exchange are practical jokers, comic song writers, caricaturists, and 
aod happy-go-lucky speculators. Many of them are far-sveing earnest 
men of business, with a vast range of knowledge and an European repu- 
tation. Among past members we have the founders of the Rothschild 
and Goldsmid families, the dotes about whom—moatly fabricated— 
Would fill half a dozen volumes. The old business man is often highly 
Tomantic, even during business hours, and the wonders he will relate 
about the elder Rothschild and the days of “ pigeon expresses,” ought 
to make a story-teller’s mouth water. 

A greater man, however, than any of the most eminent loan-mongers, 
ebout whom we hear so much, was David Ricardo, the stock-broker and 
Political economist. He had one of the keenest and clearest intellects 
for grasping abstract sabjecte ever known, and besides wianiag a promi- 
Lent position as.a writer upon political economy, he did good service for 
theory in its everlasting battle with practice. Starting with what is 
Called in popalar histories of self-made men, nothing, he ended by making 
a0 enormous fortune for his family. This bas not only secured to his 
Rame the respect of a money-making country, in a money-making age, 
but has proved that those who can think, often know how to act, 
are not easily distanced ia the race of life by mere bustling stupidity. 








MY BURGLARY. 
A REAL EXPERIENCE. 

In the year 18—, 1 lived in a detached house in what is called the Re- 
geat’s Park, about two miles fram Southampton: One morning in the 
month of June, the servant came into my bedroom earlier than usual, io 
& great state of excitement, saying : 

“ Oh, sir, they have been trying to break into the house.” 

It was then only about sevea. I jumped up, bundliag on my clothes 
as quick as I could, and eet about inquiring ail particulars, when it ap- 
Peared that this attempt had been made avout four ia the morning, that 
the cook had heard a crashing noise, and had ca‘led out to the stable 
boy, who slept over the stable, close adjoining the house, who had also 
heard the noise, and that they then and there compared notes as to the 
time, and then (most probably being too frightened to move) went to 
bed I, fioding novbing had beea stolen, took matters more quietly, 
eat my breakfast, lit my cigar, and walked about, thinking what steps I 
had best take. Having gathered some little knowledge. through curio- 


* The name of a Cornish mine. 





| sity, at different times, from London detectives, &c., as to the different 
modes ia which a crib was cracked (Anglic?, a house broken into), I ex- 
|amined the breach, that being a broken piece of glass, near the bolt of 
| the window latcb, where the attempt had been made. I found that the 
patty, which had become very hard, had been attempted to be cut away, 
| with the view, evidently, of taking out the pane of glass, and that in at- 
| tempting thie the window had been broken, and then the latch of the 
| window undone, and the shutter (which the thief thought no doubt 
j turned on a hinge but was a moveable one) had, on being pushed, 
| fallen down on the stone floor, which was, of course, the crashing noise 
| beard by the cook and the boy. 
| I knew from this inspection that the man was not an artist, and bat a 
|“ muff” at bis work. This was somethiog (though not much certainly) 
| to goupon. While examiniog the putty, [ fancied [ saw something shin- 
jing. 1 then examined it more closely with a pocket microscope which I 
| always carry about with me, and I saw the jagged portion of the blade 
of a penknife, and on further search, found another piece of a blade, and 
| on placing the two bits together on a sheet of writing paper, found they 
were portions of the same blade. To fiad the remainder of the knife— 
| that was the thing! As then the case would begio to assume a criminat-| “It is strange,” says the eloquent author of the « 
» =" diligent search was made, but with no effect. | in South America,” “ that the little glistening bead, the pearl, should have 
ow there was attached to the house a kitchen garden, and a small | been the cause of so much movement io the world as it bas been. There 
flower garden, which were once a fortnight pat ia order by a working | must be something essentially beautifal ia it, however, for it has been 
gardener, who lived close to Southamptoa. His job generally took two | dear to the eyes both of civilized and uncivilized people. The dark- 
days, bat always more than one ; and on this occasion the garden was | haired Roman lady, in the palmiest days of Rome, cognizant of all the 
undergoiog its usual trimming ; the morning of the second day being | productions in the world, valued the pearl as highly as ever did the 
the morning of the attempted burglary. I perceived that the gardener | simple Iodian woman.” 
had not returned to complete his work. I did not think very much of When we endeavour to trace to its earliest source the application of 
this circumstance, as once or twice before he had given me the trouble of | the pearl to ornamental purposes among the nations of the Nast, we find 
sending after him ; he having left my job half-finished in order that he | ourselves carried back to those remote ages in which the most ordinary 
might work at some other one elsewhere. I then told the stable lad to | events were concealed under the garb of fantastic myths, and the simplest 
go after the man, and to tell him if ever he served me this trick agaia I } discoveries and inventions were ascribed to the iatervention of superbu- 
would not employ him any more. On which the boy said, “ Oh, sir, he! man beings. Thus the worshippers of Brabma saw in the pearl an emblem 
has been here this morning, and he said he was coming back again in the | of the good-will and bountiful love of Vishnu’s eighth avatar, the youth- 
afternoon to do half a day’s work.” | fal god of beauty, Krishna. According to one legend, the god, in ex- 
Oa hearing this I was just turning away, when the lad added: “ He ploring the depths of the sea for ornaments to decorate his daughter, 
came here ia a pair of slippers, and on my faying to him, ‘ Them’s rum | Pandaia, at ber approaching wedding, discovered the pearl, and brought 
things to come a gardening in,’ he said, : ‘Yes, they be; but I have beea | it with him to the interior of Iadia, where the ceremony was to be per- 
up nearly all night playing at cards with some of my pals, and my feet | formed. According to another version of the same myth, its discovery 
swelled so I could not bear my boots on.” was associated with a less peaceful episode of Krishna’s life, being due 
Now all this was very possible, and, perbaps not improbable, and, ua- | to his victory over the demon-giant Pankagna, who, after having long 
der any other circumstances, I might have thought nothing about it, but | braved the anger of the god, was ignominioasly taken while he lay coa- 
my mind being full of the burglary I caught at the word “ slippers” — cealed under the guise of a mussel in the deep recess of a rock, and 
connecting these articles in my mind as part of a “ cracksman’s” dress— | crashed to atoms before he could exert his evil powers to escape frour 
and like lightaing, and as if by inspiration, though with no data on | his enemy by flight, or secure safety under another metamorphosis. Asa 
which to ground it, the strongest conviction seized hold of my mind, John | trophy of his victory, Krishna gathered a namber of massels, which, 
the gardener, is the man. So strange was this that I could not be quiet ; I) when opened, were found to contain large and lustrous beads, whose pure 
could see him, as I fancied, cutting away the putty, &c., &o. I returoed | and dazzling whiteness seemed to render them peculiarly appropriate for 
to the boy, and asked him a variety of questions, and particularly as to | the decoration of a bride. 
what else John, the gardener, had said, and as to his manner, &:., with- ici 
out eliciting anything of importance. At last I said, “ Did he tell you 
where be bad been playing at cards?!” 


Now, at 4 A.M., Joba, the gardener, was cutting away the putty from 
my window ; at 2 P.M. he was seated, decorated as [ have described, ia 
the smartest of dog-sarts, between Inspector P—— and policemsa X, of 
the Hants Coastabulary, oa his road to W—— gaol. 

The case came on before the late Baron A——. He was indicted for 
burglary, but was directed by the jadge to be acquitted, as to constitute 
a bargiary it mast be proved that a portion of the person mast enter 
the premises, and this eatry the evideace did oot sufficiently prove. Bat, 
by vhe direction of the judge, he was detaine! and re-indicted for misde- 
meanour, all the evidence being gone over again ; the jury did not take 
five minutes to proaounce a verdict of Guilty, aad he was senteaced to 
eighteen months’ hard laboar, 

A hint to gentle burglars in general.—lf he had flung away the kaife with 
the broken blade, he might have got off. The correaponience of two 
minute pieces of steel coavicted him. 8. W. 
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Such aa to the notice of mortals necessaril 
secured a very high degree of veneration for the pearl, and hence it is 
he b not surprising that it should have been used from the earliest ages to 
“ Yes,” said the lad. “ At the Pig and Tinderbox, in —— Street.” | adoro the images of the gods. The colossal statue of Mithra, the divinity 

So, thought I, as I am going into Soutl ton, to see Lasp P-—, | of the Sun, was profusely decorated with pendant chains, bracelets 
I will just look in at the Pig and Tinderbox, and have a talk with the | anklets, and ear-drops of pearls ; its eyes being also composed of large 
landlord. So I told the boy to get the horse harnessed as quickly as | orbs of the same precious beads, while the reliquary that contained 
possible, and into Southampton | drove, putting up io the next street to | Buddha’s tooth was glittering mass of pearls and diamonds. In the 








the Pig and Tinderbox, so as not to excite any suspicion by driving up 
to the door; and, walking into that establisumeat, ordered a glass 
of beer, and asked for the master of the house. 

* Do you koow a man of the name of Joho, a gardener?” said I. 

“No,” said he ; “ I can’t exactly say that I does by name, but I dare- 
say I should koow if I were to see him; we has so many, you know, of 
= sorts comiag to this house, but I should not wonder if my man knows 

m.”’ 

So the man was called, and I asked him: 

“ Were you serving the customers last night?” 

“Do you know Joha Holder, a gardener ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said he, “I knows bim.”’ 

“ Does he often come here ?”’ 

“ Not very often,” he said. 

« as he here yesterday !” 

om 


He eaid “ Yes.” 


ON 


“ Was he here last night, either before or after twelve ?”’ 
“No,” 

“ Are you perfectly certain of this” 

“ Yes,” 


“ And I said: 

“If you were called upon, would you swear this?” 

oe Yea. 

“ And he could not have been in any other part of the house without 
ars being aware of it?” 

« No.” 


Now, thought I to my myself, “ Gardener, the sceat is getting uscom- 
monly warm. I’m running you down a little faster than you think for.”’ 
For I now had no doubt he was the mao. How stood the case? House 
broken into, John comes in the morning io slippers, tells a lie toasked 
for, and, when he bears [ am getting up, is evidently afraid to meet me, 
and bolts away, saying he will return ia the afvernoor. 

My next visit was to Inspector P——, who, after giving instructions 
to another policeman to come in haf-an-hour’s time to my house with 
his dog-cart, accompanied me back again to my house, having previously 
gone with me to the Pig and Tiaderbox, to have repeated to him by the 
barman that which he had said to me. 

Oa our arrival we found Jobo at work, mowing the lawn: I apparently 
took little or no notice of him, but whenever I could so furtively had a 
good look at his countenance, and whenever J looked, as P—— and myself 
were walking about the garden (he, P——, being in plain clothes,) his 
eye was on us, and I observed bt was, in consequence of this, notching 
the grass. P—— and I had a long conversation ; he hesitated very mach 
about taking the man, he said ; he was inclined to agree with me that it 
was very likely he was the man, bat he said we have not enough, at 
present, to go upon. So, after a little farther delay, he went up to the 
gardener, and said, very suddenly, “ Have you,heard Mr. S——’s house 
was broken open last night ?’’ 

* God bless me !—no,”’ says the mau. 
sure.” 

Lie number two, for John, the lad, had told him in the morning. No 
notice was taken of this lie by either of us, but a sort of smile now played 
| upon the inspector’s countenance, and he proceeded to ask him :— 
| “Have you seen any euspicious-looking characters about here lately ?”’ 
“ No,”’ said the man, “ nobody.” 

“No tramping fellows, or anybody of that sort ?” 

“No,” he bad noticed no one of the kind. 

All this time the inspector kept getting a little closer to him, and In a 

| light playful tone, said, while just tapping the outside of his waietcoat- 

| pocket, * Lord! how your pockets stick out! Do you carry your tools in 

| your pockets? Let’s see what you've got in them,” and suitiog the ac- 

| tion to the word, coolly pat his hand in the man’s pocket, upoa which 

| be firat of all turned deadly pale, and then began to ride the high horse, 

from which he bad, as is about to be told, a mighty tumble. 

| Pocket number one brought forth some pawa-tickets, and some lucifer 

| matches, and other articles of trifling import. Pocket number two 

| brought forth various things, and among them a buck-horn handled knife 
with two blades, one of which was broken. On eeeing this I could bardly 
contaio myself, and was about to say thing, whea Inspect 

| gave me a look, as much as to say, “ Mum for the present,’’ that fanction- 
ary at the same time eaying to John in the blandest and most insiouating 
manner, “ Now, just let you and I have five minutes’ conversation inside 

| the house, and then you can go on with your work.” 

| So into the house they walked; I was then walking behind them. 

| Presently I observed P——( without turning his head ia the least on one 

| side,) impatiently shaking sometbiog in his band, which he held behind 

his back, as it for me to take it, so I walked up to the side of him, and 

unobserved by Joba, he slipped into my hand te knife with the broken 


“What a terrible thiog, to be 








I knew then what I had to do, and showing the inspector and his new 
| acquaintance into a room, went into another room, got a eheet of note 
paper, placed on it the two brokea bits of blade before alluded to, and 
then opening the broken blade of the kuife, put it to the broken bits, and 
the three made a complete knife, and a complete case, For on my re- 
tarn to my friends in the other room, I merely said“ Jt’s all right P——, 
it’s a case.’ 

P—— thereupon quietly took from his pocket a most elegant pair of 
bracelets, very bright, and made of iron, bat with this peculiarity about 
them, they were joined together by about three inches of strong chain ; 
and with these ornaments be adorned the wrists of our now common ac- 
qnaintance the gardener, Joba. By this time the policeman had arrived 
with the dog-cart, in which Joho, the gardener, was asked to go for an 
airing. 


| course of , a8 pearls became more plentiful, they were regarded as 
| indispensable to the personal adornment of the wealihy classes, and were 
used with lavish profuseness by even the most warlike of the rulers of 
India. Ia addition, moreover, to its admitted character of an attribute 
of power, the Hiadoos looked upon the pearl as symbolical of maiden pu- 
rity, and hence arose the custom of presenting a pearl at the marriage of 
a high-born Hindoo girl, where, amid the performance of various cere- 
monies peculiar to the ion, it is formally given to some honoured 
guest either by the father of the bride or the bridegroom. 

In the neighbouring empire of China, pearls were presented as tribute, 
and given in dowry two thousand years before the Christien era. In the 
url ja, the most ancient Chinese book of words, a work composed 1000 years 
BC., pearls are spoken of as precious objects, which were used as charms 
or amulets to guard the wearer against fire. In those remote ages it 
seems probable that the Chinese derived their pearls from the fresh-water 
museel only ; for it is stated, in the ancient record already referred to, 
that pearls were brought from the iaterior of the western part of the em- 
pire. About the commencement of the Christian era, native supplies 
had, however, already fallen short of the increasiog demand for thle pre- 
cious commodity, and ships were sent forth to obtain the much-coveted 
beads from India, As it was then, eo the pearl still continues to be re- 
garded by the Chinese as an attribate of power, serving even now as ac- 
credited badge of rank, to distioguish mandarins from smaller men. 

The Hebrews must, like their Fastera contemporaries, have been very 
early acquainted with pearls, as they are mentioned in the Book of Job. 
According, moreover, to some commentators, the Hebrew word Penimin, 
which is constantly translated“ rubies’ in the Proverbs of Solomon, 
should be rendeed “ pearis.”’ 

If we leave the eastera Continent, and pass to the nations of Africa, 
we find that from the remotest antiquity the pearl was one of the most 
highly prized objects of decoration. Tne princes of Ethiopia, who pro- 
bably derived it from their own shores—where the inbabitants of the 
email island, Dahalak, still eke out a miserable existence with the profits 
of pearl-fishing—wore, as the insignia of their royal birth, strings of 
pearls around the throat and across the chest. Ia the neighbouring 
kiogdom of Egypt, pearls composed a large part of the shoulder-belts or 
collars which appear to have constituted an inseparable part of the 
adornment of a priestly or kingly raler. While pt was under the 
dominion of Persia, the taste for the display of gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones was probably increased, rather than diminished, among the 
Egyptian nobles, through their intercourse with members of the Persian 
Court, which was then io the zenith of its magnificence. At all events, 
the love of display was a ruling passion among the princes of Egypt in 
the later periods of her decadence ; and the world-renowned tale of Cleo- 
patra’s pearl bears testimooy to the laxary and prodigality that cbarac- 
terised the last of the Ptolemies. The story runs that, at a feast in the 
palace at Alexandria, Antony staked a heavy wager that his fair hostess 
would fiad it impossible to expend tea million sesterces—about £80,000 
of our money—oa one entertainment. The fair queen accepted the chal- 
lenge, and at once proved her reckless prodigality and her determination 
to eclipse the lavish expendituce of her victor by removing from her ear 
one of the two incomparable pearls that bad descended to her from her 
ancestors, aud, dropping the pendant into a cup of vinegar, swallowing 
the costly draught. Not content with this marvellous display of extra- 
vagance, she was about to take the fellow of this lustrous bead from her 
otber ear, aod immolate it in like manner, when Lucius Plaucas, who 
had been appoioted umpire in this lover’s contest, snatching it from her 
hand, prevented the double sacrifice by proclaimiog aloud that the vic- 
tory was again with the lovely queen of Egypt, and that Antony had 
been fairly vanquished. The rescued pearl was afterwards divided, and 
the severed halves employed to adorn the ears of the Venus of the Pan- 
theon. We learn from Pliny that the palm of extravagance io this res 
pect is not due to Cleopatra, as before her time a similar feat had been 
performed by CloJius, the son of the tragic actor, Esop. According to 
old Philemoa Holland’s version of the Historia Naturalis, “ Clodias, upon 
no wager at all, but only in a braverie, and to know what taste pearles 
had, mortified them in vinegar, and drunke them up, and, flading them 
to content his pallat wondrous well, he gave to everie guest at his table 
one pearle apiece to drink in like manner.” : 

Dr. Mobius, in bis history of pearie, proceeds in tie most ~matter-of- 
fact way to deny the practicability of this much renowned feat of gastro- 
nomy. . The most that the queen of Egypt could have done, he says, wae 
to have swallowed a pill worth some £80,000, as no amount of vinegar 
could have dissolved the pearl within any period of time to which the 
most elaborate aad prolonged eupper could possibly be extended ; for, 
even if the delicate outer layers bad been dissolved, the organic portions 
of the pearl would still have remained undestroyed. termined to 
prove the false pretences on which Cleopatra has claimed the wonder of 
succeeding generations for ber unparalleled extravagance, the German 
doctor, as it it were bis missica to destroy a very barmiess historical myth, 
instituted a series of experiments on the solution in various acids of small 








aria. 
Pe is needless to say that these investigations were prosecuted with 
that dogged pertinacity that only German experimentalists can employ ; 
and the result thoroughly satisfied him that Cleopatra’s supposed feat 
was an impossibility. We are not sure, however, that Dr. Mobias will 
eara avy great amount of gretitude for his pains. Leaviag to others to 
decide between ancient tradition and modern science in regard to Cleopa- 
tra’s pearl, and passing by the Greeks, who seem to bave had little ac- 
qusiotance with pearls till Alexander's conquests familiarised them with 
all the products of the East, and who probubly at no period of their exie- 
tence asa body of independent nations indalged in any marked extra- 
vagance of personal adornment, we are natarally and easily led from the 
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Egyptians to their proud Romen querors, who &q de! d the des- 
poiled treasures of vanquished provinces with a truly imperial recklees- 

and prodigality. d 
mothe Remens empiesed three names to deeigaate the pearl, viz. Unio 
“ the one” par excellence—a term that Pliny telis us first came into use io 
the time of the warsof Jugurtha, when the fasbion ot the single ear 
pendant was in the ascendant, bucea, * the berry,” in allusion to the or- 
dinary form of the head ; and margarila, which, although borrowed direct- 
ly from the Greek, eeems to be derived from the sanverit word managara 

fying “decora'ive.” The name Unio has been incorporated into 
science by its application to an extensive genus of pearl-yielding fresh- 
water muzzele. According to some authorities, our name of pear), 
which appears under very slight moiifications io almost every Earopeau 
language, is derived from pirula, a little pear, or from pilula, a pill, while 
others give it a Teutonic origia, deriviog it from the old German word 
berlio, a little berry. The term margarita, which bas lingered in all the 
southern European dialects derived from the Latin, bas not found its way 
into the Teutonic or Slavonic tongues. 

We are largely indebted for our knowledge of the use of pearls among 
the Romars to Pliny, who, ia bis Natural History, not only describes the 
manner in which the bead was supsosed to be produced within the sbell 
but expatiates with indignant warmth upon the dangers and difficulties 
that attend its capture, aod the extravagunce, folly, and wickeduess, to 
which a desire for its possession bas led men aod women in all ages. 
We leara from bim tbat, afver the conquest of Alexandria, pearls came 
into common and almost universal use ia Rome. Before that period they 
must, however, have been bigbly prized, as we are told by Suetonius, 
that Julius Cesar, before be sent out on bis expedition to Gaul, expended 
six million sesterces (£50,000) in the purchase of one fair pearl as a 

ting gift to Servilia, the mother of his traitor friend, Marcus Brutus. 
esar’s admiration of pearls is, however, worthy of more than a pasting 
notice, if as some historians assert, one of his priacipal inducements to 
visit our shores arose from a desire to ascertain the truth of the reports, 
which bad reached bim in Gaul, that pearls abounded ia the neighbouring 
islands of Britain. If such were, indeed, the motive that influeaced Cwsar 
we owe no trifling debt of gratitude to the pearl for having been the 
means of bringing our savage fore-fathers thus early withio the epbere 
of Roman civilization ; but, whatever was the incentive that drew the 





Romans to our ebores, it is certain that they at once directed theirjatten- 
tion to the discovery of the capabilities of their new conquest ; nor were 
they long in ascertaining that some of the British rivers yielded pearl 
bearing muzzels. Pliny informs us, however, that the pearls found in 
Britannia were small and of a bad colour—tbe reason, perhaps, why 
Casar, instead of presenting them to one or other of the fair Roman 
matrons whom he delighted to honour, merely devoted them to the decora- 
tion of a breast-plate or cuirass, which he caused to be suspended in the 
temple of Venus Genetrix. 

Some Scottish historians bave, indeed, shown much sensitiveness with 
regard to the beauty of British pearls, maintaining that those found in 
their own section of the island were fully equal to the pearls of the East. 
Certain it is, that in the time of Alexander I. pearls formed part of the 
exports from Scotland ; and a vestige of this trade has even Jingered on 
to a comparatively recent period ; for we are assured that pearls, to the 
amount of £10,000, were sent to London from the Tay and Isla between 
the year 1761 and the beginning of the preseat century. The rivers io 
the north of Irelacd, the Tay in Scotland, and the Conway in Wales, 
have all, from time to time, yielded tolerably good pearls, although the 
produce has always been eo uncertain as to make it not worth the cost of 
the labour. 

Considering the example set by the great Cwsar, it is hardly, perhaps, 
a matter of surprise that, uoder his Imperial successors, ony Tem 
extravagance should have iocreased to the most excessive licevee. While 
obsequious regal tributaries and subjagated provinces continued to pour 
their treasures into Rome, one ey and poets railed in vain against 
the passion for meee which gained fresh impetus under every new 
sovereign. Pliny foremost among the rank of those who inveighed 
in no measured terms against the luxury of Rome. 

“I my eelfe,” be says, “ have seen Lollia Pauliaa (late wife, and after 
widdow to Caius Caligula, the emperor), when she was dressed and set 
oat, not in siately wise, nor of purpose for some great solemnity, but only 
when she was to go to a wedding supper, or rather unto a feast when 
the assurance was made, and t persons they were not that made the 
said feast; I bave eeen her, | say,e0 beset and bedeckt all over with 
hemeraulds and pearies, disposed in rowes, ranks, and courses one by 
another, roand about the attire of her head, her cawle, her borders, ber 

k of bair, her bond-grace, and chaplet; at her ears pendant, about 

neck in a carcanet, upon her wrist in bracelets, and on her flogers in 
Tings, that she glittered and shon again like the sun as she went. The 
value of these ornaments she e and rated at four bundred thousand 
sestertii ; and offered openly to prove it out of hand by her bookes of 
accounts and reckonings. Yet were not these jewels the gifte and pre- 
sents of the prodigall prince, her husband ; bat the goods and ornaments 
from her owne house, fallen to her by way of inheritance from her grand- 
father, which he bad Foner together even by the robbing and spoiling 
of whole proviaces. See what the issue and end was of theee extortions 
and outrageous exactions of bis: this was it: M. Lollias, elandered and 
defamed for receiving bribes and presents of the kings in the Hast, and 
being out of favour with C. Cesar, sonne of Augustus, and having lost 
his amitie, dranke a cup of poison, and prevented his jadiciall triall : 
that forsooth his niece Lollia, all to be banged with jewels of four buo- 
dred thousand sestertii, should be seene glittering, and looked at of 
every man by candle-light all a supper time. 

«Ifa man would now of the one side reekon what great treasure either 
Carius or Fabricius carried in the pompe of their triumphs, let him cast 
a proffer and imagine what their shews were, what their service at the 
table was: aud on the other side, make an estimate of Lollia, one only 
woman, the dowager of an peror, in what glory she sitteth at the 
bourd ; would be not wish rather that they had beea pulled out of their 
chariots, and never triumphed, than that by their victories the state of 
Rome should bave grown to thie wastefull excesse and intollerable 
pride? And yet this is not the greatest example that can be produced 
cf an excessive riot and prodigalitie.” 

It seems, indeed, somewhat difficult to conceive how the one “ only 
woman,” “ this one bit of a woman,” as be elsewhere calls her, could 
have displayed so vast a treasure of jewels on her own little person ; 
bat it is evident, from the descriptions that have reached us of the fa- 
shion of ladies’ attire in Imperial Rome, that Roman women made every 
part of their dress and persons available for the display of their wealth. 

Among the ornaments in vogue among the fair dames of Rome, the 
most characteristic, perhaps, were the pearl ear-pendants, koown as 
elenchi and crotalia. The eenchus, in its original form, consisted of one 
long pear-shaped pearl, full and rounded at the bottom; after a time, 
however, wheo pearls became less uncommon in Rome, the eolitary pen- 
dant was discarded by ladies of rank in favoar of the compound crota- 
lia, and the single drop came to be ia some degree regarded as one ot 
the attributes of ao ackaowledged courtezan. The compound elenchi 
consisted of two or three pear-shaped pearls, linked together in sach a 
manner as to strike against each other at every movement of the 
wearer’s head ; whence they were called crotalia—from crotalium, a 
brass musical insirament resembling our modern castanets, These 
tinkling or te were i pended from the flogers and san- 
dais, as well as from the ears, and must, one would think, when thus 
worn, have produced a noisy clatter, the very reverse of agreeabie. It 
is evident, however, that the Roman ladies considered the rattling noise 
which they made whenever they moved as something peculiar distingué. 
“ A fair pearle at @ woman’s ear,” says Pliny, according to Holland's 
antiquated version, “is as good as an huisher to make way for her, for 
every ove will give such the place. Nay, our gentlewomen are come 
now to weare pearles upon their feet, and not on their ehoo-latch only, 
but also upon their startops and for buskins which they garnish all over 
with them. For it will not serve their tarne to carrie pearles about 
them, but they must tread upon pearles, goe among pearles, and walke 
as it were on a pavement of pearies.”’ 

The necklace most approved of by the ladies of Rome was that con- 
sisting of three rows, and known as the érilinum. This oraament con- 

sisted of one row of pearls fittiog somewhat closely round the tdroat, a 
second longer string or chain composed of green or blue stones alter- 
nating with large pearls, another similarly-formed row long enough to 
fall far down over the bosom. Where the necklace consisted only of two 
instead of three rows, it was called a delinum, whilst a necklace of one 
string of beads was known as a monile. When we picture to ourselves a 
Romac belle adorned with a costly trilinum, } crotalia banging 
from her ears, bande, and feet, with her bair enclosed ia a pearl net, or 
braided with strings of the same precious beads, and chains of pearls 
linked to the rings on her fingers, we eball no longer wonder that “a 
mere bit of a woman” should have carried about her own little person 
the accumulated treasures of her house. 

This mania for the display of jewellery in tura excited the biting car- 
caem aod the wratbful invectives of the satirists and philosophers of the 











Tertulliaa stood foremost in bis forcible condemnation of the all-absorb- 
ing passion. “ Behold,’ says be, “bow our women will equander a 
million sesterces on a single string of pearls to encircle their throats! 
bebold how one frail neck is made to sustain whole forests and islands, 
while a beavy ransom weighs down each tender ear, aod every floger 
has its treasure wherewith to toy!’ Septimas Severus rendered himeel! 
conepicaous among Roman emperors by his praisewortby efforts to check 
the effeminate luxury of his age; and, haviog resolved to set the ex- 
ample in bis own house, it is related that upon one occasion be refused 
to allow bis empress to accept two wondrously large and lustrous pearls 
which had been presented to ber from an amvassador from one of the 
tributary states of Asia. Somewhat to the chagrin of bie Imperial con- 
sort we may presume, be offered these costly presents for sale ; and, 
when no purchaser coald be found able to pay the enormous sum at 
which they were valued, he caused them to be attached to the ears of the 
statue of the goddess Venus, raying that the empress would set a bad ex- 
ample if she were to adorn herself with oruaments whose value ex- 
ceeded the means of the wealthiest nobles of the empire. 

Although tbe glory of th: jewel-wealth of ancient Rome faded in Italy 
with the decline of the western Empire, the paesion of personal adora- 
ment found a genial soil at the byzantine Court, where the Paleologi 
exaggerated every manifestation of Oriental magnificence, and sur- 
rounded themselves with even more than the ordioary spleodour of 
Eastero monarchs, While the empire of Byzantium was gradually dying 
out from the excess of its own effeminacy, the Moors were trausferring 
the luxury of the East to the shores of the warlike Iberians, and the 
Romieh Courch was carrying to the remotest provinces of the dismem- 
bered empire some knowledge of the arts and luxuries of ancient Rome. 
Thus, the cultivation and taste for decorative art never wholly died out ; 
and, while Europe was the common battle-field for the successive chiefs 
whoee conquests laid the foundatioa of existing European principalities, 
and the mass of the people were slowly struggling into civilization from 
the midst of barbariem and anarcby, the successful rulers, whether lay 
or clerical, clang to the traditional association of jewel-wealth with 

ower. 

. Thus, even in Charlemagne’s time, we find that no pageant was com- 
plete without a lavish display of jewels, gold, and silver. The favourite 
ornamente in that age were large, flat gold rings or collars studded with 
pearls and precious stones, and worn round the throat, arms, and wrists ; 
similarly adorned fillets were aleo bound round the head, while the bair 
was plaited with gold threads and strings of pearls, and the borders of 
the dress were richly embroidered with pearls, coral, and amber. These 
costly fashions early led to the enactment of severe sumptuary laws, 
which regulated the value and nature of the ornaments allowed to the 
respective ranks of society. Thus, for instance, it was at one time for- 
biddea in Germany, even to ladies of noble family, to adorn their per- 
sons with anything more costly than coral ; pearls being a privilege of 
royal birth. The Church concurred with the legislature in its efforts to 
control the ever-increasing passion for luxury ; but these laadable ef- 
forts were often frustrated by feminine ingenuity ; for, when the ladies 
of Lombardy were forbidden to appear abroad with pearl-studded fillets 
in their bair, they ingeniously contrived to display their treasures in 
an equally ostentatious manner by making rosaries out of their jewels, 
and scoriog off their Ave Marias and Paternosters, by ‘elling their pearls, 
rubies, and emeralds. 

The Crusades gave a fresh impulse to the love of personal display and 
ump d tions by introducing into every part of Europe some of 
the luxarious babits and tastes of the East. In the Middle Ages, this 
extravagance bad so greatly impoverished a large number of the no- 
bles of France and Germany that land was everywhere changing owners, 
and passing from the power of the nobility into the bands of burgher- 
merchants and money-changere. To arrest the growth of this mania, 
the Koights of Franconia entered into a solemn compact, before the 
opening of the great tournament at Warsburg held in the early part of 
the fifteenth century, that no one should be admitted to the lists who 
wore a gold chain, pearl, or jewel, unless it were concealed beneath his 
outer garment! At the tournament of Heilbroan, held in 1485, it was 
determined, at a meeting of the order of the Knights of the Rheinland 
aod Bavaria, that every woman who appeared abroad within any dis- 
trict under their juriediction, wearing go!d, embroidery, or jewels, sewed 
upon her mantle or dress, should pay a fine, whose amouat varied with 
the nature of the ornaments exhibited. 

There was often considerable ingenuity displayed in the mode of orna- 
menting the various insignia of power in the Middle Ages, though very 
little can be said in praise of the taste of the ornamentation. Thus, for 
instance, the old imperial crowo of Germany was adorned about the 

ear 1140, duriog the reign of Conrad IIL, the first of the Hohenstauffen 
ine, by the addition to the original gold circlet of an arch, composed 
—_ or branches, to which were attached the following letters, 
pricked out in pearls :—CH. UON, RAD US. DEI. GR.AT.IA, RO.MA.NOR.IM PE. 
RA.TOR. aUG., which sigoifies, * Chuonradus Dei gratia Romanorum im- 
perator augustus.’’ The Hungarian crown of St. Stephen, supposed to 
be the most ancient extant, is profasely ornamented with pearis and pre- 
cious — inlaid upon a cariously-embossed and carved groundwork 
of gold. 

The iroa crown of Lombardy consisted originally of a circlet of gold 
like the ancient Roman diadem, which was lined with a narrow band of 
iron,*elieved by the pious to have been formed from one of the nails or 
epikes of the Saviour’s crown of thorns. Besides these two crowns, the 
emperors of Germany, in the middle ages, received a third from the 
bands of the Pope—tbis imperial diadem being surmounted by a kind 
of episcopal mitre, symbolical of its ecclesiastical origin. The kings of 
France of the firet dyoasty had as many ase four kinds of crowns, which 
they wore at different public ceremonia!s ; and, though very various in 
form, they were all adorned with pearls, without the iutermixture of 
brilliant) The sovereigascf the second dynasty wore a double row of 
pearls round their heads, or « simple wreath of laurel ; those of the third 
race wore an open gold diadem set with jewels and silver feurs-de-lis. 
Francis I. introduced the close crown wora by other European sovereigas, 
and ornamented it with a circlet of eight jleurs-de-lis, divided by as many 
gold arches, which united at the summit ia supporting one large feur- 
de-lis, formed of gold and brilliants. 

No account of the Oriental pearl would be complete withoat a refer- 
ence to the great traveller and gentleman-jeweller, Tavernier, who has 
left numerous interesting records of his adventares in Asia during the 
various expeditions which be made for the purpose of buying and selling 
diamonds and pearls. 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Baron d’Aubonne, the soa of Dutch parents, 
settled at Paris, was born there in 1605, and was a traveller trom bis 
boyhood, having visited most of the countries of Europe between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-five. The last thirty years of his life were 
epeat in makiog repeated voyages to and from Asia, and in visiting all 
the great cities of Asia Miaor, Persia, India, and Thibet ; of which he 
bas giveo detailed accounts, more especially in refereace to the courts 
of the various sovereigas which he visited in the prosecution of his busi- 
ness. According to bis own statement, he made six journeys from Paris 
to Ispahan, aod more than twice as many from Ispaban to Agra, and 
other parts of the dominions of the Great Mogul. He twice visited the 
diamond mines of Golconda, and never seems to have spared time or 
money when he wanted to effect a purchase or a sale of jewels. He found 
that, in regard to magnificence, the Oriental courts far exceeded those of 
the Western world at that time, although he seems to have formed no 
very exalted opinion of the taste which regulated its display ; and, 
among other peculiarities, he was much struck with the fact that the 
Orientals gave the pref-rence to pearls having a yellow tinge, for which 
they were always ready to give the highest prices, considering that the 
whiteness of a pure pearl was not safficientiy becoming to their own 
yellow skins. 

Tavernier gives his reader a full and detailed account of the famous 
“ peacock throne” of the Grand Mogul Aurengzeb, the barbaric glory of 
which bas loog since deparied, never to revive. In those days, however, 
the canopy surmouating the seat of honour was uninjured, and shone 
forth one blaze of diamonds and pearls. Above it rose a peacock, whose 
outspread tail was resplendeat with sappbires and other precious stones. 
On the breast glowed « large raby, from which hung a pearl, ot a yellow 
tinge, the finest in the possession of the Mogul. ‘The most sumptuous 
part of this throne, however, consisted in the twelve pillars oa which 
the canopy rested, and which were encircled from the base to the sum- 
mit with rows of pearls, all of which were of au average weight of eight 
or ten Barats. At the distance of four feet from the throne, there stood 
on either side two ambrelias, eight feet high, the sticks of which exbib- 
ited one dazzling blaze of diamonds, rubies, and pearls, while the shades 
were composed of richly worked velvet, fringed with festoons of pearls. 

The Great Mogul rejoiced ia six other magnificent thrones—not mere 
narrow chairs, like modern seats of royalty, but respectably-sized pieces 
of furniture, resembling our four posters, six feet by four, with their 
posts, pies, acd bangirgs blazing with precious stones, golden ropes, 
and pearl festoons. At the period of Tavernier’s visit, which was about 
the time of the Plague and the Fire of Loodoo, whenever the Great Mo- 














day, whether Heathen or Christian. Amoog the Fathers of the Churcb, 
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peacock throne bed, the magnificence of his gorgeous couch was enhanced 
by the addition of a large and lustrous medallion, with a diamond 
dant to it, of eighty or ninety carate’ weight, encompassed with 
and emeralds, and so bung that it was always in bissight. Thig 
throne, which was beguo by Tamerlane, was completed by Cha.J, 
the tenth im the order of tuccession from the great Tartar conqueror 
and the father of Aurengzeb, or * King of all the World.” ’ 

The most perfect pearl in respect to form, colour, and size, seen by 
Tavernier during his sojoura in the East, was ove that had been bought 
at the fisbery of Catifa,io Arabie, by the Kiog of Persia, for 
£20 000 of our money. This pearl was eotirely free from any defect, 
The largest pearl then koown was in the possession of the t Mogul, 
who was so cbary of it that be seldom wore it. 

Anotber marvellous pearl, seea by Tavernier, belonged to Imenbeet, 
the Priuce of Muscat, who waged a successful war against the Porty 
aod contributed largely to the decline of their supremacy in the lodieg 
seas. The pearl owned by this prince was perfectly round, of such ey. 
cessive clearness as to be almost transparent. 

It is to be doubted, however, whether any pearl celebrated in ancient 
or modera times can be compared, in point of size, with a colossal beauty 
belonging to Mr. Hope, which is said to weigh 450 carats (or about three 
ounces), measuring two inches in length, and four-and-a-balf inches jg 
cireumterence. Traly this is a Pellegrina, or paragon, the sight of whigh 
would have made Tavervier feel, had be lived ia our times, that visit 
to the great Exhibition of 1851 would have been well repaid, had there 
been nothing to see within its crystal walls but this incomparable pear] . 
nay, perhaps, it is ecarcely going too far to say that, had this ardent le. 
ver of travel come into the world a couple of centuries later thaa he dig 
he might in one morning’s saunter through our Crystal Palace of Indgs’ 
try, bave eeen more wonders of art and nature thao he witnessed 

his six voyages from Paris to Ispahao, and his twice six journey 
from Ispahban to the extremest boundary of the Eastern world, Yet, 
saperlative as is the Hope Pearl for size, the palm of excellence in reg. 
pect to beauty of form and intensity of lustre is due, according to Fisgher 
von Waldheim—a greet authority on these poiats—to a small 
weighing only thirty carats. This paragon, which formed part of the 
priceless treaeures of the Zosima Museam a: Muscow, when Fischer 

it in 1818, was perfectly round ia form, and so lustrous that, when jt wag 
rolled along a piece of fine cambric, it looked like a ball of silver, The 
owners of this treasure, who had then no expectation of mee.ing with 
purchaser capable of paying the price at which it was valued, kept jt 
enciosed in a gold mounted ecbinous shell, through whose convex 

cover the Zosima Pearl shone forth with almost diamond like lustre. 

With this paragon, we close our account of some of the great Oriental 
pearls that have woo for themselves a place ia history. We have not here 
ventured on the consideration of the various theories that bave been ad- 
vanced in ancient and modera times to explain the nature and mode of 
formation of these bighly-prized ocean-born gems. 


—— 


A NIGHT IN THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 


** * * After proceeding some distance further, the path led 
down an iaclined plane to a series directly underlying that with which 
I had hitherto been acqaaiated. Here a number of works presented 
themselves, which were not only apparently of the highest antiquity, 
but were in other respects particularly illustrative of the wo:k on which 
I was engaged. 

I was in a dilemma: I could not bring myself to neglect the valuable 
material thus brought unexpectedly to my notice ; but my stay in Rome 
was limited to a few hours only—till the next day at furthest; and it 
being now late in the afternoon, I determined to get the stadies I wanted 
by passing the night in the catacombs. Some objections were made by 
the custode, on the score of the regulations, and the danger of the fever 
(Ja febre) ; but these yielding to the usual argument, it was arranged that 
I should commence my operations immediately, and be called for by the 
man in charge at an early hour in the morning. Having provided my- 
self with candles to last the required time, a box of lucifer matches, and 
adjusted other preliminaries, | descended. I mast confess to having felt 
ao undetinable sort of sensation on hearing the door closed and locked 
behind me, and fading myself alone in the long, dark passages—the 
only living being amidst the thousands of dead lying around. I hed 
certainly often been down before without feeling anything of the kind; 
but then it was in the day time, and I carried with me the asual work- 
ing-day tone of thought and enterprise ; bat now the night was rapidly 
approaching, and I felt myself cut off in a peculiar maaner from the rest 
of the world. I hesitated a moment; but remembering how often I had 
been down in the day, and that, on account of the darkness always ex- 


of tating be eo cance ee ee ee ae went 
on. ving 


got over the ground that I had been in the habit of travers 
ing, and there being a considerable distance to go, \aroagh passages 
with which I was previously quite unacquainted, | deemed it most 
dent to commence operations by assuring myself beyond the pow 
of a doubt that I knew my way. I therefore notes in my 
book, of distances, and of such objects as lay in my way that might 
serve as land-marks. I also took care to mark which passage I was to 
take out of several that converged on one spot, each one as like the 
otber as possible. I then counted the number of passages, right and left, 
and especially noted the position of a yawning well, or chasm, thut lay 
without parapet right across the path, and which, to judge from the time 
that elapsed before a stone reached the bottom, must have been 60 or 100 
feet deep. Then there was the inclined plane to be marked, that led 
down through no end of abrupt turnings aad windings, to the series of 
catacombs below. lo particular, I noticed a gleam of cold blue light 
proceeding from some fissure or aperture communicatiog with the upper 
air—tbe sky itself was not visible, but the chimney-like aperture, widea- 
ing as it descended, caught a few gleams of light on its projections, and 
on the cryptogamous plants that lined its sides. Having carefully noted 
all these things, aod especially the position of a long tier of opea graves, 
in which the haman remains were ia a remarkable state of preservation, 
I saw a grim-lookiag pictare of a saint, that seemed to keep watch over 
them, at the end—whose eyes seemed, by the flickering light of the 
taper, to move, and to keep watch over me as I passed. Fortunately 
for me I noted bim well, as he was of great help to me afterwards. After 
passing the saint, my way seemed clear enough. There was again one 
of those awkward places where several meet ; but this time 
they met from behind. me, and I did not take so muci notice of them as 
I ought to have done—my path now lyiog straight before me, and con- 
sidering it impossible to make a mistake. [ retraced my way, to assare 
myself that | was sufficiently acquainted with it ;—the result being satie 
factory, I returned and commenced operations. I suppose that, for 
truth’s sake, I must confess that during the operations just descrived! 
did at moments feel just a little nervous: the idea that it was night, per 
haps, bad something to do with it. Theo, the strangeness of the part 
that I was exploriog—and the skeletons: those in the catacombs above 
I bad become acquainted with, but these were strangers to me. Thea, 
perhaps, a life size effigy of some saint would seem to start suddenly ix 
to existence, as the flickering light fell upon it, and the strange move 
ment that seemed to exist in its eyes made me feel anything bai comfort- 
able as I passed. I don’t know that I thought anything adout ghosts; 
perhaps I did, when I tancied that I saw the fiery eyes gleaming at me 
from out of the depths of the darkness; bat as they disappeared in a0 
instant, I concladed that if they were not the creation of m7 own fancy, 
they belonged te one of those small animals of prey the tracks of whicd 
are occasionally to be met with in these places. 

It must bave been about nive o'clock when I commenced my draw 
ings, and I was soon so engaged in my work, that I quite forgot the nc 
velty of my position—in fact, all about it. Sometimes I looked round 
suddenly, on fancying I beard some oue approaching ; and oace I did 
certainly imagine that I felt, positively and tangibly, a fioger laid o@ 
my shoulder ; but the impression passed away, and I forgot it. I sup 
poee it must bave been about twelve or one o'clock when I begaa to 
feel jast a little sleepy, bat some biscuits, and a cigar afierwards, quite 
set me going again. There were three pictures to be copied; two of 
them were done, and the third (Adamand Eve in Paradise) would 0c- 
capy, I calculated, about an hour and a balf. How long this picture 
took me I don’t know’; but I had laid in candles to last, as I thozgbt, 
till four ia the moraing, or rather later. The tallow, however, 
to be getting very low, so I proceeded with my work with all e in- 
—- whea it was done, to retura to the entrance, and if the door wat 
locked, to wait there till the man came to open it; a light, im that case, 
would not be necessary, as the crevice at the bottom admitted eaough 
from without to make objects ia the immediate vicinity clearly discersi- 
bie. My calculations were not, however, quite accurate; for as MY 
work proceeded, it d the charact 
candle, which would be done first. Whether I hurried or not f caacot 
tell, bat it wae a very close thing at the fiaish ; as, when it was done, 
and my drawing materials put up, there was not above one inch of caa- 
die remaining, and even this was deceptive ; for, as it turned oat after- 
wards, the wick did not extend above half way through. Oa looking st 








gul showed bim-elf to bis admiring subjects reclining on the eplendid 


my watch, I found it bad stopped—the unwonted occupation of the pre- 
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ceding evening baving occasioned me to forget to wind it up. I sap-| be dove. He wished to know whether the noble lord had received any 

posed, however, from the time the drawings had taken me, that it was| complaints from the persons to whom he had alladed, and if so, what 

pear three o'clock, at most, a little after. I had done my work, bow- | steps had been taken, or would be taken on the subject? 

ever, and it did not much sigoify whether I was left in the dark or not,| Lord J. Rossevt said be bad not received any complaint of the con- 

as the man would assuredly come for me by the time arranged on the duct of our Consul at Savaonab. There was a complaint with iespect to 
orrow. 


ion the dark, I might as well make for the door while my candle 


But he thought that occurrence happened before the Secession, and it 
Jasted. 


aod had recoguised a land-mark, which | had noted down; but at that 


who have had 
I still felt for all my reasoning, that the eituation was not ex- the outrage in tarring and feathering the captain of a British vessel, and &@ man, 


actly 3 lively one, and as I should probably fall asleep as soon as I was | some correspondence took place with the British Consul on the subject. | bearin 


stated his belief that Baron Ricasoli is a man of character and of honour 
= (meee, hear)—and that be would not violate his word. (Hear.) Sir. 
all that I know of Baron Ricasoli, of wom, although I have had a very 
slight personal acquaintance with him myself, I have heard others epeak 

much intimacy with him, confirms that description. He is 
perbaps, somewhat proud in his manner, less conciliatory in his 


earing than Count Cavour ; but he i i 
| highest patriotiem, with an honest ‘cabling th pages 6 tame an 








So, immediately I bad put up my materials, I proceeded to do | had therefore nothing at all to dowith that question. [Mr. T. Dan-| rope by contributing to the pret renee rp ays 
For some twenty or thirty yards I got over the ground well enough, | combe : “ It occurred in May last.”] There was a rumour that a British | country. (Hear, hear.) Bat, if he bata teak he tani nat af 
captain bad been ill-treated and beaten. A great mob assembled, and | of Italian soil, and was afterwards ome ons gene €p on ined 


ishment of the independence of his 


precise janctare, the wick of my candle, which I had supposed extended | he was tarred and feathered. But the British Consul did all that it was | view of transferring the Island of Band cpessing [a lotriguee with the 


the whole length of the tallow, fell fat—and went out. I confess I did | possible to do under the circumstances. 
not half like my situation: here I was in the midst of a labyrinth, that 


He had received no complaint | he was one of the meanest equiv wormeny Wwe hs gat by 
that the British Consul had worn Secession colours. If that was true it | Equivocation, I am convinced, for 


Ocators that ever existed. (Cheers.) 


to attempt to thread in the dark would be utter madness ; besides, | was a very improper thiug on the part of a British Consul to wear party ‘ such a thing would never enter the b cae in we Craenaiee, onl, Sank 


should I succeed finding my way up the inclined plane that led to the | colours. 
upper range of catacombs, the yawning chasm above lay right in my) oo 
path. I therefore began to think that the best plan would be to sit still | FRANCE, ITALY AND SARDINIA. 
where I was till the man came to liberate me, whenever that might be. 
[ then remembered, for the frst time, that I had laid in no etock of pro- | 
visions beyond the biscuits I had eaten ; I was therefore likely to have a | 
Jate breakfast in the event of the man not coming to his time. 
had no provisions, I had some cigars, and they would do nearly as well. | 
Capital thought! I bad a box of lucifers; I would light a cigar, smoke | such denials is coafirmed or shaken by the information which Her Ma- 
it hard, to make it give out some sort of a glimmer, and get along by | jesty’s Government may have received from other quarters, He pre- 
Jighting the lucirers, match by match. ; faced this inquiry by suggesting the vast importance and value of the 
The plan succeeded to admiration for seme distance; I managed to | island to France, since the possession of it would give her a command. 
past one of the chasms that lay across the path, and very nearly to | ing influence in the Mediterracean, which it was the object of the First 
the grim effigy of the saint that bad kept its eyes on me and watcbed | Napoleon to make a French lake. He referred to the communications 
me, a8 I —but now my difficulties commenced. A number of in-| which had taken place between the English and French Goveroments oo 
tricate passages converged on this spot, with the entrances as like to each | the subject, to the grounds of suspicion furnished by the conduct of 
as porsible ; and as they opened from behind me as I came along, I had | France and Piedmont ia regard to Savoy and Nice, to the symptoms of 
not taken that notice of them thet I ought to have done. By a perver-| an agitation in Sardinia itself by committees of annexation, and to pri- 
sity that is usual on such occasions, I of course took the wrong opening, | vate information he had received from Turia and Paris. Putting all 
my only excuse being the flickering and unsteady light afforded by the | these indications together, he thought most serious grounds existed for 
jocifer-match. I had not got far before I began to suepect my mistake, | great anxiety. He suggested reasons why we should not trust to the 
aad by the time I had proceeded a hundred yards I was sure of it. The) moderation of the Emperor of the French or to the firmness of Baron 
dlue light down the crevice ought to have been visible; for dark as the | Ricasoli, the successor of Count Cavour, who might mot possess his 
night might be outside, a ray from it would be plainly perceptible iu the knowledge of the matter. He moved for copies of any further corres- 
ound blackness within. Those various grim relics of humanity that | pondence which may have passed respecting the cession of the island of 
Fought to have met standing right in my way had not shown themselves, | Sardinia to France. 
god other land-marke that I had noticed in coming were also absent.| The motion was seconded by Sir R. Peer, who insisted that there must 
Being assured that I was wrong, there was no help for it but to retrace | be some grounds for the ramours aud apprehensions regarding this ces- 
wy steps. After walking, however, many times the distance that ought sion, which would strike a severe blow at our commercial interests aad 
to have brought me into the right path, again it was still certain that I | the maritime supremacy of this country. He asked the Government,— 
was in a part of the place to which I was an utter stranger. To add to) Are there any d hension? It was true that the intended 


On the order for going into a Committee of Supply, 





I Mr. KiveLake asked whetiier the Governments of Italy and France | the Government of France on the subject, they b 
But if I | contioue to deny that the King of Italy bas entertained a project for | most positive contradiction to the val a chest een ae 
ceding to France the Island of Sardinia; and whether the truth of auy | told tbat there were French agents, 


i e head or be shown in th dact 

| Baroa Ricasoli. (Hear, hear.) We have always spoken r “the eoil a 

| Italy as of course including the Island of Sardinia, and have never had a 
contradiction to that statement. Well, [ believe the Baroa Ricasoli does 


July 19. | — to give up the Island of Sardinia, 


o the other hand, when we have applied, as we were bound to do, to 


moar, but when M. Thouvenel was 


perbaps busy volunt 
that island, he said he would write at once to the coasal to Sletten nen 


such agency—to pat an eud to any such meddling there, 

Well, an bon. gentleman has aaaie bat is the pom P obtalaing docks 
Why, I thiok. if I had not asked the Governments of France and of Italy 
what wae the trath with regard to these rumours, I should have been ac- 
cused, and very properly accused, of neglecting my duty in that respect. 
(Hear bear). Sir, 1 admit—one must admit—that in the present sta‘e of 
Europe, and seeiag what has passed during tbe last three or four yeara 

it would be Mi’ ucwise in the Government of this country, very unwise 
also ia the Parliament of this country, to rest in a blind confidence that 
there would be no aggressions, no annexa‘ions, no ambitious projects enter- 
tained. (Hear, hear.) The Emperor of the French is very powerful. 
Everybody sees the great power that he has. But, at the same time, if 
it was his intention, as I believe it is bis intention, to preserve the peace 
of Europe and remain upon the most friendly terms with Eogland, I am 
not atall sure—I cannot reetin any perfect confidence that the state of 
public opiaion in France, that the state of opinion in the French Chambers 
or in the French army, might not in a most sudden manner alter the whole 
policy of the Governmest. (Cheers) That has happened with past 
sovereigns of France, and I think we should be very unwise if we thought 
we had a security that it should not bappen again ; aad, therefore, what 
my hon. friend the member for Bridgewater said—and the hon. baronet 





of re 
wy perplexity, my matches, which I had been using rather freely, were | cession of Sardinia to France bad been repeatedly and indignantly de- 
now waxing few. What should I do when left utterly in the dark? The/ nied at Turin ; but so had that of Savoy and Nice. 

place I was now in being out of the usual track, it was probable thatthe Mr, Cocuraye, after commentingsupon the conduct of Count Cavour 
man who was to come for me in the morning, on not finding me where | with reference to Savoy and Nice, the speech of Baron Ricasoli, and the 
be expected, would leave the place, concluding I bad got out. Should | little trust to be reposed in the pledges of Governments, observed that 
such be the case I might remain there till—I was afraid to think when. | what the House should look at was our foreign policy in relation to 
I certainly now did begin to fcel nervous. I had not half-a-dozen | English interests.—Mr. C. Bentinck considered that a mystery hung 
matches left, and when they were doue all means of escape seemed hope- | about all the negotiations between Piedmont and France.—Mr. Srixuina 
jess. I felt the whole horror of my esituation—baried alive—cat off from | hoped that the warnings on the subject of Sardinia would fall upon less 
the whole living world of hamanity—caught in the meshes of this hor-| unwilling ears than those given regarding Savoy and Nice. Sardinia 
rible trap—escape from which seemed proffered to me, on all sides, only | was of importance to our position ia the Mediterranean, and, if so, it 
to mock me utterly. I was for the moment unnerved ; but, fortunately | was, he said, the duty of the Government to tell that of France, in firm 

for myself, not so much so as to prevent my being aware of the fact, and to | though courteous terms, that its cession covld not be allowed. 
know that I had better go no further till I had collected myself. I there-} Lord J. Russet.—I must say I think the bon. gentleman who bas jast 
fore sat down for a minute or two to recover my self-posseesion, aud try-| spoken shows a very considerable forgetfulness of facts. In the first 
ing to recall every turning and windiag that [had gone through since I | place, with regard to Savoy and Nice, it was during the Government of Lord 
the last land-mark. Having done eo, and remembering that from | Derby that my hon. friend the member for Bridgewater informed me that 
the few matches I had left I was now making my last and only possible he had received information to the effect that in retura for the assist- 
attempt, I got up and proceeded. To economise my matches, I calculated | ance the Emperor gave to Sardiaia in the war with Austria the provinces 
my steps on lighting one as far as I could see before me, and, after it had | of Savoy and Nice were to be yielded to France. Did I urge him to 
gone out, I groped my way with my hands on each side of the | bring that as an accusation against Lord Derby's Government? What 
tll I bad got over the ground I had marked with my eye ;—by this | I advised him to do was to go to Lord Malmesbury, and apprise him of 
meaps I made each match suffice for about a of ground. I had/ the information he had received. He did eee Lord Malmesbury, who 
been proceeding thus for about ten minates, wy but very slow pro-| made inquiries on the subject at Paris; but if Lord Derby’s Govern- 
wag oor on lighting my last match but three, I saw at some yards | ment had thought it was a ry on which England ought to go to 
t, but down another passage than that which I was treading, the | war with France it was for Lord Malmesbary to declare that resolution 
identical grim figure of the saint looking straight at me. Itseemed like | on the part of Lord Derby’s Government. Lord Malmesbury did not 





an apparition—as if he had come to find me—tfor I could hardly brin 
f to suppose that the place I saw him in was the path which I 
; but never was saintly apparition more wel { I made sure of 
his identity : there were the identical objects in each hand that at first 
sight looked like a brash and a dust-shovel, but which were intended to 
a thing full of spikes, somethiag like a curry-comb, and a 
these no doubt having been the of his martyrdom. 
I had now three matches left: i wrong path again ( 

really, out of the six or seven eae themeelves, I did not know 
to choose), I should be inevitably lost; so I determined to sit 
under the protection of the sain till I received more active assis- 
than he could render me, I did eo—and I think I mast have slept 

+ half an hour, when, on opening my eyes, there appeared at a d 
tanoe, but still most unmistakably, a glimmer of the blae light which 
could only proceed from the chimaey-like opening. I proceeded at once | 
in that direction, and to my inflnite joy found I was perfectly right. It 
bad not been visible before, as from my position under the eaint it was 
only possible to see a reflection of it at any time, and the darkness of the 
night had prevented this being perceptible ; but day had now broke, and 
there was no longer any question but that I was right. Being thus as- 
sared, I lighted another match, which was just sufficient to bring me up | 
the inclined plane leading to the part of the cemetery with which I was 
well acquainted. Bidding farewell to Eutychia as I passed ber, I econo- 
mised my last match till it brought me across the narrow planks that 
spanned the black lake at the entrance, and to the oblique passage lead- 
ing to the upper door, through which I could now see the exquisite blue 
morning light pouring in at oa crevice. Oh, how I adored that light, 
and how I bounded up the crambling steps, three ata time! It was still 
very early—probably not four o’clock ;—so, making myself as comfort- 
able as possible on the top step against the door, I fell fast asleep, and re- 
mained so till the man came to let me out at six o’clock, just in time to 
yong of my reachiog Civita Vecchia, and embarking for Genoa the same 

y. 
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Eutpertal Parliament. 
House of Commons, July 15. 
THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 

On the question that the House go into Committee of Supply, 

Mr. T. Duncempe called the attention of the House to a statement 
which he had made on a former evening to the effect that the Confederate 
States of America had offered a reward of $20 for any prisoners, whether 
men, women, or children, taken dead or alive daring the war. That 
Statement was contradicted, and be was called to account for what he 
said by the hon. member for Liskeard and the hon. member for Galway, 
though he was, to a certain extent, borne out by the noble lord the 
Foreign Secretary. He bad thought it is daty to write to the United 
States for information on the subject, and had received as answer an Act 

sed by Mr. Jefferson Davis and the Parliament of the Confederate 
tates, at the end of May, which completely bore out all he had said. 
This Act provided for a bounty of $25 being given to the crews of ves 
sels for ope brought as a prisover into the ports of the Confederate 
States. (Hear.) They promised that a bounty of $25 should be paid 
every man, woman, or child brought in alive, and this bore out the 
Statement he made. He had to complain that our Consals in the Con- 
federate States did not do their _* their fellow subjects, and be 
wished to know whether the noble lord received any information on 
= pete. He had received a letter from New York to the following 
ect — 


“ New York, Jane 21. 

“ We have several Englishmen here, who have experienced the tender 
mercy of Southern hospitality and also the inutility of any appeal to 
our at Southern ports. Three or four complain most bitterly of 
their treatment, and state that they had to escape concealed in the cargo 
Of a steamer, and had appealed in vain to the Consals. 

“One intelligent young man spent some time in Savannah, and was 
Present at the period of the tarring and feathering an Euglish captain, 
and he assures me he saw there the Consul wearing Secession coloars ; 
and that when a reward was offered for the discovery of those guilty of 
the outrage on the British captain, the ringleader delivered himself up, 
Claimed the reward, aod, after afew days of imprisonment, was liberated 
to pursue his career of lawlessness. I understand the British Consul at 
Savannah, in the right of bis wife, is a slaveholder, and I cease to won- 
der no proceeding can be taken in defence of Englishmen.” 

were matters that ought to be taken notice of. 
such 


Surely, these 
hear.) It was impossible, under ee 


that justice shoald 


and | commendations could prevail in that state of thio 


take any such course, And when the war was impending Lord Derby | th 


and Lord Malmesbury were quite unable, although they made efforts in 
that direction, to prevent that war from taking place. Did my noble 
friend and I reproach tbe Government of the day for the course they 
pursued? These ap w gvem that might have been used to show 
that the efforts of the British Government might have averted that war ; 
bat it seemed to me that it would not have been just to say that any re- 
gs, and accordingly I 
never uttered a word of reproach of Lord Malmesbury, in consequence of 
the course which the Government thea took. I think all the time we 
were in opposition with reference to foreign affairs my noble friend and 
I showed very great forbearance in regard to the conduct of Lord Derby's 
Government. I have always said in this House and to this my | I am 
ready to say that I think Lord Malmesbury was a very efficient Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and that the general course of his policy was a right 


policy to pursue. (Opposition cheers.) Both in this House and before | f 


my constituente I defended the course of neutrality he pursued in regard 
to the war. There were some things said by Lord Derby at the begin- 
ning of the war which I did not approve, and those words were explained 
away in a epeech made by Lord Derby at the Mansion-house. have 
nothing to reproach myself with in the course I pursued in regard to his 
Government. (Hear, bear.) 

The hon. geotieman who spoke last but one has certainly somewhat 
mistaken the facts, because he eaid that, although I talked of the iavali- 
dity of universal suffrage in regard to Savoy and Nice, I never said a 
word as to the invalidity of universal suffrage in regard to Naples and 
Sicily ; and therefore there was inconsistency oa my part. Now, if the 
hon. gentleman will refer to my despatch upoa that subject to Sir J. 
Hudson, he will find that I distinctly stated that, with respect to Naples, 
Sicily, Umbria, and the Marshes, the taking of the votes by universal 


| suffrage “ appeared to have little validity,” and I went on to show that 


they had little validity. If geatlemen will come forward and enter 
into long diequisitions for the purpose of attacking the foreign policy of 
the Government they should take a littie more care and not state as 
facts what are totally remote from the real truth. (Hear, hear.) With 
regard to the main object of this debate it is, no doubt, a very important 
one. (Hear.) With regard to the question of Sardinia, I eatirely admit 
the importance of that island, and I have ia despatches repeatedly ex- 

reased my opinion that the annexation of the island of Sardinia to 
Frenee would be a great disturbance of the territorial distribution of 
power io Earope (hear, hear), and would affect the distribution of power 
ia the Mediterranean. It may be an object of desire and ambition 
to an ambitious Power ; but I must put in the balance ihe consequences 
—the very grave consequeaces which would follow from any attempt oa 
the part of France to annex the Island of Sardinia. It ie not a trausac- 


| tion which could take place merely between tue Emperor of the French 


and the King of Sardinia. It must put an end at once to any intimate 
allianee between this country and France. (Loud cheers.) At the same 
time I must say it is not my opinion that the Government of the yan wf 
ror of the French will attempt to annex the Island of Sardinia, seeing 
the grave mences that woald eosue. What has happened in the 
t epring is nearly as follows:—About the month of April, 
think, there appeared in a journal published at Cagliari an intimation 
that French agents were active in the Island of Sardinia. after 
that there followed a despatch seat by Sir James Hadson, from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consal in the Island of Sardinia, saying that he believed there 
were Fre agents busy in the island, although be had not, I 
think, then any very accurate details on the subject. Farther ioquiries 
were directed to be made, and the inqairies so made by the consul, who 
has been many years there aad is a most intelligent man, conveyed very 
conflicting information. There was one person deecribed as having been 
to several places and baving spoken of the bezefits to be derived to the 
island from annexation to France. There were other accounts that no 
such attempts,had been made ; and men who knew the island said that 
very few persons indeed had been spoken to on the subject. 
Then there came what might naturally have been expected—an appeal 
in the first place to the Government of Turin with respect to these ra- 
mours. were in the first instance denied by a telegraphic message 
from Count Cavour. Soon after Count Cavour’s death Baron Rica oli 
stated emphatically what has been read here as part of his bh, but 
he stated it verbaily to Sir James Hudson—viz., that Italy had no in- 
tention of yielding an inch of ber territory ; that there was territory 
which ought to belong to Italy which did not belong to her, but that 
there was no territory which she that the was ready to give 
up. (Cheers) M friend who brought forward this subject said 
thet when Baron Kicasoli epoke of Italy aod of Italian soil he might not 





have incladed the Island of Sardinia. At the same time my hon. friend 


the ber for Tamworth spoke in the same tone—was that there were 
two things which we ought to do :—In the first place we ought to be very 
watchful with regard to the events which are takin place in Europe. 
(Hear, bear.) Those events, be it remarked, are nota together connected 
with the policy of Sovereigns and of Courts; it is not merely that this 
Sovereign has shown too much ambition and another bas disregarded treat- 
ies. There is mach more in the condition of Europe than that statement 
of itself would imply. There are great movements going on in different 
parts of Europe of which the movement in Italy was perbaps only the 
first great movement of popular bodies and of whole nations diseonten- 
ted with the Governments under which they have lived, asked for better 
forms of government, and looking out for aid by which they may obtain 
them. by, what results from euch a state of things? hat but aao- 
easiness, proceeding perhaps to civil convulsions, to insurrection, to wars, 
and produciag changes of sovereignty and of possession among the 
Powers of Europe. Well, then, I say that that alone, without imputing 
to any Sovereign designs hostile to Great Britain, that alone is a reason 
why the Government of this country ought to be watobfal, why they 
should be vigilant with respect to every event that takes place in Europe, 
and I trust that neither my noble friend nor I have our eyes entire) 

shat to that which is goiag on around us, and that we shall not idly ne- 
glect the interests of this country whenever they may be threatened with 
iojury. (Cheers.) At the same time, tv be continually expressing sus- 
picion, to be making the whole state of peace uneasy, would, I think, 
be not only a very puerile, but a very mischievous policy, It ought to 
be our endeavour and has been our eadeavour, wherever these threate of 
war occur, rather to pose the diff which exist and strive to re- 
concile those among whom discord is arising, and promote peace between 





em. 

The hon. baronet who spoke second in this debate has alluded more 
than once to the question between Spain aud Morocco. Our endeavours 

have been directed on the one hand to inducing the Sultan of Morocco to- 
keep faith with the kingdom of Spain, and on the other to inducing the 
Spanish Goverament to press their advantages in such a manner as may 
make reconciliation le. And when gentlemen speak in a tone as 
if Spain was constantly acting in a spirit of aggression, and that the 

Spanish policy must be confounded with Freoch polioy. I must own that 
my view is a very different one. (Hear, hear.) I think it should be our 

policy to favour and encourage the spirit of independence which prevails 
among the various nations of Europe. (Hear, hear.) And there does 
prevail among the Spanish people as high a feeling of independence as 

that which exists in any other continental country. In the last century, 

owing to the War of the Succession, there was a family alliance between 

tance aod Spain, and whenever you found yourselves at war with 

France you also found that a war with Spain immediately followed ; but 

there is no such family connection at present. Spain, which has been 

long weak, is recovering her strength ; and that she should take ber fit- 
ting place among the Powers of Europe is a thing not to be checked and 
discouraged by Great Britain, bat is rather a matter to be tostered by 

Great Britain as long as her owo honour and interests are not interfered 

with by that Power. My belief ie that both the Queen of Spain and her 

Prime Minister are open: bon ony towards this country. I have al- 

ways endeavoured to assure them that we have no wish inconsistent with 

the greatness and dignity of Spain, and that they might rely on our 

friendship on any question in which they may be concerned. Look agaiu 
at Italy. Gentlemen are very fond of representing Italy as a mere fol- 

lower and vassal of France. Undoubtedly she is under great obligations 

to France, and after her long contest with Austria she owes much to the 

army by which she was enabled to obtain a victory that she could never 

otherwise have accomplished. (Hear, hear.) But notwithstanding these 

obligations there are many matters in which she must rely upon ber own 

spirit, and to the hand of her own sons she mast owe her real indepen- 

deoce. It is they who, like Harmodius ia giving liberty to Greece, 

must, in the noble lines of Wordsworth,— 


Give the gift which is not to be given 
By all the blended powers of earth or heaven. 


It is not in the power of France to make Italy ; it is she herself who, by 
her own strength and patience and wisdom, must build up her indepen- 
dence, and if she does not do so, all the Powers in Europe cannot do it 
for her. (Cheers.) What we bave done bas not been to assist in this work, 
but to require tbat the other Powers should not eget it from being 
accomplished ; and the Emperor of the French held the same lan- 
age with regard to intervention, he would not allow foreign Powers to 
interfere in Italy. But while such has been bis policy, there has been 
among his subjects perhaps, in an even greater degree among who 
are opposed to his dynasty—a feeling that the creation of an iodepen- 
dent Kingdom of Italy, with many millions of sabjects, py its own 
policy and following out its own destiny, was an obstacle to the great- 
ness of France. You trace that feeling in epeeches, and in all the pam- 
lets and publications in France; they hold that it is a mistake for 
rance to assist in forming a strong Italy. That I hold to bea 
mistake on the part of French politicians (hear, hear ;) and I believe 
that the jealousy which is thas shown will diminish the influence which 
France naturally possesses iu Italy. But still it is not now in the power 
of France to prevent the Kingdom of -_ from being constituted, and 
when it ia constituted we ya have = a security for the liber- 
independence of Europe. (Hear, hear. 

5 ko = @ the secomunndstions addressed to us in the course of 
this debate that we ehould be watcbfal with regard to all changes which 
might take place in Europe. With that recommendation I perfectly 
agree ; we should be to blame if we did not act in that spirit. The hon. 
gentleman and the hon. baronet added another recommendation, that 
while great armaments were going oa in Earope we should not disarm. 
That piece of advice I consider as sound as the other. (Hear, hear.) It 
is a great misfortane for Eogland, and it is a great miefortane for Ea- 
rope, that such costly armaments should be kept up in time of peace ; 
bat we should not remedy that if we were to disarm (general cries of 
Hear, hear,) and to leave other nations to increase their pre I 
trust that no shortsighted view of our interests, no narrow t of saving 
with regard to any particular tax, will induce this country, in the pre- 


sent state of Earope and the world, to maintain a navy army Ww 
are not adequate in all respects to the position we t to occupy. 
(Loud cheers, especially from the Opposition benches). Not merely 





greatness, but the very safety of this country is concerned in her state of 
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SS So far from increasing the probability of war, as some 
ve thought, I believe the knowledge that this country is strong is not 
only advantageous for her own interests, bat is a weapon in the hand 
of every other Power that seeks for independence and for liberty. (Hear, 
hear.) The knowledge that tbis country is able, and in a just cause is 
ready to assume the offensive, at the same time that she prizes the blees- 
ings which result from peace and the prosperity of her own commerce and 
manafactare, is, I believe, a guarantee for tbe independence of nations 
and a security at the same time for the peace of Europe. (Hear, bear.) 
And now, Sir, let me add in the same spirit in which I have spoken— 
that of discountenaocing needless and irritating suspicions—that I thiok 
it my duty not to agree with the motion for the production of papers at 
the preseat moment. When the Government thiok that any public bene- 
fit can be gained by the production of papers on this subject they will not 
hesitate to do so; but I bope the House will confide so far in us as to 
believe that we shall not neglect any opportunity of meeting ia the pro- 
per manoer any dangers which may arise. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Sransretp expatiated at considerable length upon the policy 
whicb, in his opinion, the kingdom of Italy should pursue—a national 
policy, apart from any foreign alliance—and explained the basis upoa 
which that policy should rest.—Sir G. Bowyer condemned the foreiga 
policy of the Government ; he considered tbat it was accommodated to 
the state of parties in this country and to the securing of votes, and that 
its effect had been to lay Italy at the feet of France. He gave a fearful 
= ag of what he represented to be the present condition of Southern 

taly. 

Toe Caancei.or of the Excueqver, in replying to Sir G. Bowyer, re- 
torted the charge of promoting revolutionary movements in Italy, which 
he had brought against the Government, accusing bim of being the chief 
agent of the revolutionary party in that House, He diseeated from the 
doctrines, based upon harrow grounds, which Mr. Stansfeld bad applied 
to the policy of the kingdom of Italy, and from the arguments by which 
he bad endeavoured to stimulate the people of that kingdom to aggres- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone — by the opportunity afforded him to renew 
his explanation, which he bad impertectly made the preceding day, of 
the charge be bad brought against the administration of criminal justice 
by the Dake of Modena, stating facts and circumstances in justification 
of the charge, as explained. 

After come remarks by Mr. Griffith, Mr. Layarp defended Count Ca- 
vour from certain strictures upon his conduct, in relation to the cession 
of Savoy and Nice, made io the course of the debate, stating circum- 
stances explanatory of his duct, and denying that he intended to de- 
ceive the English Government. He knew that the Count pert naciously 
refused to assent to the cession, and only yielded at last to a pressure it 
would bave been imprudent to resiet.—Mr. Hennessy and Mr, Kiwnarrp 
made a few observations, when the motion of Mr. Kinglake was nega- 
tived. 





—— 
MANCHESTER AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


We have to congratulate Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright on the good taste 
and moderation which marked their speeches at the Mansion House on 
Wednesday evening. If they would always express their sentiments ie 
this manner we should bave no complaint to make against them. The 
more opposed to the general feelings of the nation their view of affairs is, 
the more it is to be desired that it should be freely advocated in the court 
of public opinion. Let them preach Republicanism to their beart’s con- 
tent. Let them, in the same breath, extol brench despotism to the skies, 
Let them anathematize all war and all preparations for war; aod, bdv- 
ing done #0, let them enthusiastically toast the Freach Emperor, and 
couple, if vr A will, with the health of the most pacific of all potentatee, 
that of the Zouaves of the Imperial Guard. There can be no objection 
to their doing any of these things, or to their depicting a milennium of 
peace which is about to open, while in the next column of the newspa- 
o to that which reports their speeches, we read the telegram that the 

essage of the Preeident of the great commercial Republic “ is strongly 
warlike, and that he calls on Congress for four hundred millions of dol- 
lars and four haodred thousand men.”’ That to which we strongly ob- 
ject, and which we shall always take the liberty of “reviliog,” is the 
practice of malignant misrepresentation for the purpose of sowing en- 
mity between rich and poor—the impudently unjust denunciation of our 

urely defensive armaments, while the offeasive armaments of the French 

ror are complacently winked at—and the insufferable ostentation 

of disregard for the independence and honour of this nation. If the Man- 

chester orators are finding out that it is desirable to change their tone a 

little, we commend their good sense ; but they have not made the dis- 

covery till Liberal principles and the Liberal party have beea brought 
by their recklees ton to the very verge of ruin. 

We can very easily excuse them for continuing excessively to exag- 

ite their own position. Greatness has been almost thrust upon them 
By the obstinate folly of their opponents. They naturally imagine 
themselves to have been the first apostles of Free-trade. Yet not only 
had Adam Smith, on whose book Mr. Cobden is appropriately represented 
in bis portrait at the Mansion House as leaning, grouslgntel the doc- 
trines of Free-trade in the most conclusive manner more than half a cen- 
tury before the League was heard of, bat Mr. Pitt, and, at a later period, 
Mr. Huskisson, bad practically recognised those doctrines in commercial 
legislation. What the Manchester leaders did was, not to inaugurate the 
nciple of Free-trade, but to procure the repeal of the import duty on 
corn. This they did; but they did it through a mechinery of agitation 
attended by such political evils as almost to overbalance the commercial 
benefits which it conferred. Not only so, but their violent crusade 
against one particular duty rather obecured than illustrated, and rather 
prejudiced than commended, the broad principle of Free-trade, They 
were obviously actuated in the selection of their object by the special 
ingerests of the community; and they put the question, to a great ex- 
tent, upon a false issue, by treating it as a social contest between class 
and class, and by talking irrelevant clap-trap about the cruelty of a tax 
on bread. The illustrious founder of Free-trade would certainly have 
repudiated, as derogatory to the great truths he propounded, the appeals 
to popular passions which were the staple of their oratory and a main 
instrument of their success. 

They have shown an equally imperfect and distorted conception of 
Free-trade in the Commercial Treaty for which they take to themselver 
#0 much credit, and which they seem to expect will prove the opening of 
@ new era in the history of mankind. This Treaty, according to the 
avowal of its most ardent advocates, bends economical considerations to 

diplomatic object. It provides for the reduction of particular daties, 
not because they are particularly unproductive to the revenue, but io 
order to propitiate the good will of a certain powerful nation. This isa 
breach of sound fiscal policy, which ought to pursue its own path as clear 
of all extraneous considerations as justice itself. Free-trade, rightly un- 
derstood, prescribes that the productions of all nations shall be admitted 
with perfect impartiality, so far as the requirements of the revenue per- 
mit; and the selfcomplacent authors of exclusive commercial treaties 
will find that, whatever may be their superficial aspect, their fundamental 
tendency is not to promote Free-trade, but to strengthen the principle 
of Protection. We note, however, with pleasure, that Mr. Cobden has 
grown less chimerical in his notions of the diplomatic benefits likely to 
result from bis great work. He is content to say that the Treaty will 
tell “if the peace for which we all pray can only be preserved to us 
for five or ten years.” In plain words, the Treaty is almost worthless 
asan antidote to the specie] danger against which it was intended to 
guard. “If the peace for which we all pray cao be preserved for five or 
ten years,”’ no doubt all may § well. Bat peace must be preserved 
during that period, not by Mr. Cobden’s Commercial Treaty, but by an 
= of firmness and military spirit on the part of this benighted 
nation. 

We observe a twist in the diplomatic views of these illustrious philan- 
thropists and reformers, similar to tbat which}we bave noticed in their 
views of Free-trade, Mr. Bright hopes that “ whea pickaxes and crow- 
bars are employed to pull down the old Foreign Office, there will be 
somebody to bury many of its old traditions iu its ruins.’ Unforta- 
nately, be and Mr. Cobden propose to perpetuate one of the worst of 
these old traditions. “ You ask me,” eays Mr. Cobden, “ whetber I 
think other nations will follow in the footsteps of France and Eogland. 
I frankly avow to you I am not much concerned about tbat question. 
Whatever France and England unite to do, whether it be a policy of war 
or peace, they will assuredly draw the whole civilized world within the 
circle of their influence.” The one improvement most to be desired io 
diplomacy is the total renunciation of all exclusive connexions, and the 

tion of a uniform policy of justice and amity, combined with the 
tvation of self-respect, towards the nations of the earth. If there 

any epecial connexion into which it becomes England, and is for ber 
interest, to enter, it is the league of free nations, of which she is the na- 
taral head. The French connexion, or, as certain writers affect to call 
it, the “ Great Western Alliance,” involves certain peculiar difficulties 
of its own—difficulties which we presume to think are pretty well under- 
stood, though Mr. Cobden, who has been staying in the Boulevards, as- 
sures us that the popular misconceptions about the French character are 


astounding, and that Freacbmen do not really eat frogs or wear wooden 
shoes. Bat even supposing these difficulties to be out of the way, Do- 
thing could be less desirable or less in accordance with the enlightened 
spirit of international duty than a compact alliance of two powerful na- 
tions for the purpose of forcing their policy on the rest of the world. 
Mr. Bright asks Eogland, “ Who is thy neighbour?’ and be answers the 
aestion for her geograpbically, ‘France, because she is next door. 

The question has bees asked belore, and auswered io a different manner. 
—Saturday Review, July 20. 

—— 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ELEVATION TO THE PEERAGE. 


The announcement which we made yesterday of the intended elevation 
of Lord Jobo Russell to the House of Peers, although of an event neither 
premature nor unsuitable, will doubtless take many of our readers by 
surprise. For the last five-and-forty years the name of Lord John Rasseil 
has been connected with every species of political vicissitade—now with 
the most complete success, now with the most complete failure, with the 
formation of one Government and tbe dissolution of another, with the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation acts, with Catholic Emancipation, 
with the Reform Bill, with Municipal Reform, with the Corn Laws—io 
fact, with every stirring acd every important measure of the times in 
which we live. On all there subjects Lord John Rassell has me no 
inconsiderable part, and it cancot seem unreasonable that in the fulness 
of years and b the Stat of such long and such varied experi- 
ence should seek for repose in that halycoo region where Supply is un- 
known, where the dioner hour is the most sacred institution, aod where 
an audience of three or four diminishes tbe difficulty of an orator and the 
chance of bostile interruption. 

Lord Jobn Russell first held a seat in the House of Commons when 
George Ii. was Kiog, in the year 1813, before the First Napoleon was 
hurled from his Throne aod while Toryism was in the very zenith of its 
ascendancy. He has been Firet Lord of the Treasury and Secretary of 
State for the Home, Colonial, and Foreign Departments; and, besides 
the Government of which he was the head, he has been a member of the 
Administrations of Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord Palmerston. But, above all, Lord John Russell was the man picked 
out from the great Liberal party to move in the House of Commons the 
introduction of the great Reform Bill. It was his voice that first in- 
aogurated the great Revolution, for such it has undoubtedly pee, of 
1832. Lord Jobn Rassell’s name has been so long connected with the 
House of Commons that it is difficult to imagine him contending in any 
other arena, But we can perceive the dignity and admit the wisdom of 
a retreat from that prominent position which he has so long held in the 
public eye, before time bas made any inroad on his faculties or deprived 
him of the influence which he has so long exercised over the deliberations 
of the House of Commons. We have felt it our duty on many occasions 
to express a strong dissent from the views and a strong disapproval of 
the proceedings of Lord Joha Russell. We have nothing to retract ; 
but we, nevertheless, sincerely wish toa Stateeman who has so long been 
the companion through our columns of the great public of this country, 
and the object of so much criticism and animadversion, a long and tran- 
quil evjoyment of the repose which he bas earned by a life of manly and 
incessant labour, such as few men would, we believe, be willing to en- 
dure even for the privilege of styliog themselves Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. Lord John Rassell retains in the Upper House the seals of the 
Foreiga-office, 80 that no change need be apprehended in the course of 
a vigorous and successful policy which, while preserving England free 
from foreign war and uonecessury intervention in the affairs of other 
— has extended ber ioflueace and raised her character.— Times, July 

6. 





We have discussed the elevation of Lord John Russell to the peerage, 
and its results, in another column, but we may here correct some minor 
but interesting misapprehensions. The facts are as follows: The late 
Ear! Ludlow, who owned a property at Cople, near Bedford, and was a 

litical friend of Jobn the sixth Duke of Bedford, contracted in the 

unting-field a strong friendship with Francis, the late Duke. As he 
was a bachelor and bad no near relations, he bequeathed to the Duke, at 
his death, in 1843, his Bedfordshire estate, and a very fine property 
called Ardealla Castle, county Meath, which he had long held and seldom 
visited. The Earldom of Ludlow became, of course, extinct, and as the 


little moment to the owner of the rentroll of Woburn and Tavistock, the 
Duke resolved at bis death not to let it pass with the Dakedom but to 
bestow it on his brother Lord Jobo, to whom he was personally much at- 
tached. Ever since the late duke’s death, it has been expected in the 
county of Meath that Lord Jobo Russell would abandon politics and be- 
come a resident equire at Ardsalla, and some of the Irish papers have 
‘one 80 far as to assert that the Earldom of Ludlow is the title by which 
will shortly be called to the House of Peers. We have reagon to know 
that the choice of any such title is at the very least yy and, on 
abstract grounds, it is most unlikely that his lordship should select a 
title to wnich be has no other claim than that of owning a property once 
owned by the Earl of Ludlow. It is far more probable that he will not 
travel out of his own historic family, and we believe that we shall not be 
found to be far from the trath when we aesert that in all probability, 
within a week or two of the nt date, the Gazetle will announce that 
“ber Majesty has beea most graciously pleased to eammon Joba Ras- 
sell, Esq., commonly called Lord Joho Russell, to the House of Peers, by 
the name, style, and title of Earl Russell of Ardsalla, in the county of 
Meath, in the Peerage of the United Kingdom.”’— Spectator. 





COUNT CAVOUR ON LOUIS NAPOLEON AND ENGLAND. 


Of the character and policy of Louis Napoleon he was tomed to 
= with much freedom. No one bad bad better of portunities than 

avour of soundiog their depths. He was the only liviog man who had 
ventured to grapple with him face to face, and who had used him for his 
purpose. The estimate he had formed of his capacity was not a hizh one, 
but he fully admitted his fertility of resource, his physical and moral 
courage, and his knowledge of the people he governe. “ He has no de- 
finite policy,” he remarked to an English friend. ‘ He has a number of 
political ideas floating in bis miod, none of them matured. They would 
seem to be coavictious founded upon iastinct. He will not steadily par- 
sue ro! single idea if a serious obstacie presents itself, but will give way 
and take up another. This is the ‘ mot de l'énigme’ to his policy. It is 
by steadily keeping this in view that I have succeeded in thwarting his 
desigos, or induciog him to adopt a measure. The only principle—if 
priociple it can be called,—which connects together these various ideas, 
is the establishment of his dynasty aod the coaviction that the best way 
to secure it is by feeding the nativoal vanity of the French people. He 
found France, after the fall of the Orleanist aod Republican governments, 
holding but a second place amongst the great Powers; he has raised her 
to the very first. Look at his wars, look at his foreiga policy; he has 
never gone one etep beyond what was absolutely necessary to attain this 
one object. The principle ostentatiously put forward in the first instance 
has been forgotten or discarded as soon as bie immediate end bas been 
accomplished. It was so in the war with Russia ; it bas been so in the 
war with Austria. In the Crimea be was satisfied with the success of his 
army in the capture of Sebastopol, which took from the English troops 
the glory they had earned by their admirable devotion and courage, aud 
to which they would have added bad the war continued. In the strag- 
ge with Austria he was astounded by the greatness of the victories of 

agenta and Solferino. The military glory of France had beeu satiated, 
and he thought no more of the liberty of Italy, of that free and united 
— one he was to have called into existence from the Alps to the 
Adriatic. 








“ It is this uncertain policy, guided by dynastic and selfish considera- 
tions, which makes him so dangerous to you, and which renders it ne- 
cessary that you should ever be on your guard. Not that be is hostile 
to Eoglanod, or that be bas aay defiaite desiga een her. Oa the con- 
trary, be has much affection for your country. He is a man of generous 
impulses, and bas strong feelings of gratitude towards those who have 
served and befriended him. At the bottom of his heart be is greatly at- 
tached to Italy. His earliest recollections are bound up with her. He 
is to this day a ‘carbooaro’ in his desire for Iialian freedom and hatred 
of Austria, fe has not forgotten the kindness and hospitality shown to 
him when an exile in Eoglaod. He adai our instituti and the 
character of the English people. But all this is as nothing when com- 
pared with the maintenance of his dynasty, the establishment of which 
be looks upon almost in the light of a religious obligation. If the mo- 
ment came when be thought a sacrifice necessary to sastaia it, however 
great that sacrifice might be, however painful or repugnant to his feel- 
loge, he would make it. 

“ No ove has had better opportunities of knowing him than I have. 
He has talked to me with the greatest openness cf hisfature plans. But 
he bas invariably assured me at the same time that bis first object was 
to maiatain peace aod a good understanding with England. I believe,” 
he solemnly added, “ that from policy as well as from affection such are 








addition of some £4000 or £5000 a year in Irish land was a matter of 





be was convinced that dis influence in France depended uy would 
be depart from them. But that moment may come, and - ad be 
madmen if you were not prepared for it.”—Quarterly Review for July, 
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— a 
Sayings and Doings at Home. 

The mail of the 20th ult. brings no information of special moment, 
while supplying the usual amount of political and tocial items. We pro. 
ceed as usual to glean the chief of these, and commence with a personal 
bit of news that comes at last in tolerably authentic form, though often 
prematurely reported. Lord Jobn Ruseell—after having for nearly 
forty years participated in the business of the House of Commons, ang 
after having for a large portion of that time been conspicuous upon itg 
floor—is to be forthwith elevated to the Peerage. For bim there are to 
be no more hustings, no more constituencies, no more painfal efforts to 
equare his not unoatural class sympathies with the progressive move- 
ments of a party to whom he is politically allied; or, if this last neces. 
sity must still adbere to him so long as he remains in the Whig Cabinet, 
he ceases at lenet to be brought publicly face to face with Radicaliam, 
and may at will fall back upon the mild Liberalism of his colleagues, 
the Dukes of Argyll and Somerset. In another column are sketched the 
incidents of his Lordship’s long representative and official career, to 
which the reader is referred ; though we may add that be has no inter. 
tion of abandoning the mode of life that has become habitual to him, 
but which is no longer eseential for the support of his position, 
It will be remembered that by the will of his brother, the 
late Duke of Bedford, Lord John bas come into possession 
of such an estate as might enable him to sustain his new 
dignity, and dispense with the emoluments of office. By this mi- 
gration hcwever from the Lower to the Upper House, a certain change 
must take place in the discussion, if not in the conduct of public affairs, 
Mr. Gladstone, in the former, bas stil] further greatness thrust upon him; 
and upon Lord Palmerston devolves the very familiar duty of respond- 


ing there for the foreign policy of the Administration. It was perhaps ° 


by way of leave-taking that the Foreign Secretary, on the eve of the last 
mail steamer’s departure from Liverpool, replied at great length toa 
question put to him regarding France and Sardinia, and stepped 
much beyond the curt and customary exigencies of his post. 

From a paragraph in a leading article of the London Times, we learn 
that Lord Herbert of Lea has not actually resigned his Secretaryship for 
War, though he has gone to Spa for the benefit of his health, and journal- 
ists are busily re-arranging the Cabinet and resetting eundry govern- 
ment appointments ia which changes consequently impend. But on these 
points, as we said last week, we can very patiently await reliable informa- 
tion. The only new man, whoee name we observe mentioned in connection 
with Under-Secretaryshipe, is the Marquis of Hartington, the eldest son 
of the Duke of Devonshire. The constitutional system, that encourages 
young acions of nobility, the fruges consumere nati, thus to enter upon the 
thorny conflicts of official life, may merit the patient consideration of 
writers who are perpetually eulogising that “ freest and most beneficial 
government that the world ever saw,” which practically excludes from 
its ranks those to whom the mere loaves and fishes are matters of indif- 
ference. May many a decade of years elapse, ere oar House of Commons 
is mainly occupied by lawyers and men of business! An infasion of there 
elements is desirable, indispensable ; but it is not from such that states- 
men can be surely elaborated. So long as keen contests take place 
throughout the length and breadth of the United Kingdom, among men 
of birth, fortane, education, and leisure, for the “honour”’—rightly so 
termed—of a seat in Parliament, we shall expect to find a high and 
manly tone prevailing in debate, and no small amount of common sense 
in enactments. For the present there is no fear of this ambition dying 
out. On almost every occurrence of a vacancy, we hear of an elec- 
tioneering conflict. The four new seats will be fiercely battled-for. The 
City of London, in losing Lord John Russell—who has more than once 
been run hard there, will have to choose between a Conservative and 
a Liberal. At Oxford University, if Mr. Gladstone is a candidate for 
South Lancashire, his successor will not walk over the course, In all 
quarters there are signs of hearty and wholesome straggles. Opposition 
is said to be the soul of business ; it is no less requisite for a government 
at once responsible and strong. 

And now what was Parliament saying and doing, in the week that 
ended on the 20th ult.? More than we should care to register, or the 
reader take interest in perusing. The most notable deed is the formal 
rejection, by the Commons’, of one of the Lords’ amendments to the 
Bankruptcy Bill, ably commented upon in an article that is reproduced 
elsewhere, or will be if we can make room for it. Will there then be 
be another collision, such as there was on the paper duty, last 
year? We cannot eay; but it is plain that there is no popular 
excitement as to the issue; the contest may be called the Baitle 
of the Lawyers. Another amendment will also, in all probability, be 
rejected. Here too we await the result very calmly. The collision will 
not be serious. Perhaps the bill will be abandoned ; perhaps the Lords 
will compromise. 

More notable than this event was the plain-speaking of Lord Joba 
Russell, when called upon to deal with a very delicate question con- 
cerning French designs upon Sardinia. Very distinctly did his Lordship 
declare that there was a limit to the political partnership subsisting be- 
tween France and the United Kingdom. A repetition of the Nice and 
Savoy trick would assuredly dissolve it. Lord Jobn appears to have 
spoken with unusual frankness ; and itis to be hoped that his remarks 
may not be without effect in one quarter to which they were directed. 
The late assurances of Baron Ricasoli, that the Italian Kiogdom would 
not part with a foot of its soil, are at least backed up by this annoance- 
ment of the British Minister. As to the true state of that Anglo-French 
intimacy—whereupon so much is thought to depend and whereof 
so much is spoken and written—this is a convenient op- 
portanity for referring to an explanation of it, that merits 
regard, in view of the quarter whence it is said to emanate. The 
Jaly number of the Quarterly Review contains an article on Count Cavour, 
evidently penned by some one who had been on the most intimate terms 


with him. In the course of this article, Cavour’s opinions and impres- — 


sioas of Louis Napoleon are set forth at considerable length, and partly 
in what purpose to be the very words of the former. We commend to 
general notice an extract, elsewhere, that contains their pith, and espe- 
cially Cavour’s tersely expressed advice at the close. He had enlarged 
upon the Emperor’s unquestionable preference for an alliance with Eag- 
land—its depth, its sincerity. But, added the Couat, the moment may 





bis views ; aod that only ina moment of the utmost emergency, when 


come when bis dynastic interests will supersede all this,‘ and you would 
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be madmen if you were not prepared for it.’’ Ay, madmen we should be 
assuredly, let the Cobdens and Brights moan over our “ needless” expen- 
ditures as they may. It is hard that such gigantic preparations should 
be needed in a time of profound peace. Still, it is a necessity, hard 
though it be. It is therefore no more to be wondered at that Lord Joha 
Raseell sbould fully unburthen his mind upon this subject—perbaps he 
bad just been reading the Quarterly—than that be should be reserved and 
brief in bis reply to Mr. Tom D be, who plunged, one night, into 
one of the many questions likely to grow ont of the American civil war, 
with a recklessness quite characteristic of the veteran beau. Referring 
to ap outrage committed some months ago on the Captain of a British 
yesse! at Savancab, he bad the audacity to state that the British 
Consul for the port was present and wore secession colours! ! 
Jt may be remembered that, on the contrary, the Consul offered 
s reward for the apprehension of the perpetrators. As for his 
mounting the symbol of those to whom he is not accredited, ordinary sense 
—to say nothing of his position as Consul for thirty yeare—would have 
prevented her H. M. representative at Savannah committing aay such 
act of folly. Thue, too, the repeated interference of our Consul at New 
Orleans on behalf of British subjects, complaiaing that they had been 
forced to serve in the Southern army, is sufficiently notorious and con. 
fates Mr. Tom Dancombe’s random aseertions on the point. But probably 
he expects Britieh Consuls to declare themselves emissaries of Exeter 
Hall.—Discussions on Poland, the India Council, Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism, our Consular establishment, the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, the National Gallery, and fifty other topics, have occupied our 
legislators ; bat we can only touch the leading points en passant The 
season evidently draws towards a close, eo far as our interest is concerned. 

London town, during the week under review, was in fact more dis- 
tarbed socially, than politically. One paper before us declares that the 
marder epidemic has agaia broken out ; and the press generally teems 
with detailed horrors. Sach matter, for the most part, we exclude from 
our columns, thoagh we gave place last week to the strange story of the 
Baron de Vidil. We have only now to chronicle that Baron, baviog 
been arrested in Paris and delivered over to our aufforities, was duly 
brought up before the sitting Magistrate at Bow Street. His young son, 
however, declined positively to give evidence against him, and it is not 
improbable that the prosecution may therefore be dropped. 

The Queen remains in retirement at Osborne, the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia being still her Majesty's visitors. The*Prince left for 
Baden, so soon as intelligence was received of the wicked attempt upon 
bis father’s life ; but he had returned again at the date of the latest de- 
spatches.—Mr. Cobden and Mr. Chevalier have been entertained by the 
Lord Mayor of London, himself a Conservative and a candidate for the 
seat about to be vacated by Lord Joha Russell. 

We wish we could close our usual summary with congratulations on 
all being well ; bat it seems that war, large or small, is ever our destiny. 
The New Zealanders are in arms again, one of their most warlike tribes 
having renounced its allegiance to the Crown and proclaimed a native 
king. 








The Continental News of the Week. 

Whether—to use the stalest of all quotations—Divinity really does 
hedge in Kinge, we cannot say ; but it is clear that they are impracticable 
targets. The Kiog of Prussia may now be added to the list of harm- 
lesely shot-at. He was rasticating quietly at Badeo, and while walking 
out with Count Flemming alone, on the 14th ult., the cowardly attempt 
at assassination was made. The miscreant was a Leipsig student named 
Beecker, a young political maniac who raves about German unity, and 
thought the King was an impediment thereto. His Majesty had a nar- 
row escape. The pistol-bullet passed through hie coat and grazed his 
shoulder. The event has caused a strong demonstration of loyalty to the 
house of Hohenzollern. 

The accounts from Southern Italy occasion uo slight uneasiness. A 
new secret society, eaid to rival that of the Carbonari in ite mysterious 
infinence, has been organized in Naples, not for the purpose of subvert- 
ing the national authority, so much as for levying a direct tribute on 
people of all classes and opinions—in fact for robbing the public at 
large, with or without the perpetration of murder, according to circum- 
stances. The Government has began to grapple vigorously with 
this inauguration of Thuggism ; but viewing the genius for con- 
spiracy that is inherent in the Italian character, it may 
well be sapposed that the task may prove ardaous—From 
other parts of Europe there is no news of importance. The Han- 
garians and the Emperor of Austria are not yet on good terms ; neither 
are the Poles and the Czar ; neither is Denmark reconciled to Schleswig- 
Holstein. Nevertheless the ramours of war have died away, all over 
Europe. The great war-maker and peace-maker, Louis Napoleon, is 
taking the waters at Vichy ; whether with benefit to his health is matter 
in dispute. There, as elsewhere, he scatters largesses with profuse hand, 
and reaps a very harvest of popularity. The notion of a paternal govera- 
ment giving away good things in one place, at the expense of tax-payers 
elsewhere, is quite consistent with the limited ideas of liberty entertained 
in the rural districts of France. 

The American Civil War, 

Tn glancing at our home occurrences for the week, we gave no heed te 
the reception of President Lincoln’s last Meseage by the British press, 
simply because we are still unable to harp upon it with any thing like 
the avidity that marks our contemporaries round about us. They ap- 
pear cometimes to be less solicitous as to the eventual issue of the great 
struggle in which they are engaged, than as to what thie or 
that London paper has eaid or may say concerning the do- 
ings of their country. Contempt for this feverish and unbecoming 
anxiety has perhaps bad its weight in excluding of late from our co- 
lumns almost all British comments upon American affairs, unless they 
fall from men in office or in Parliament. There is quite enough food for 
speculation in what is said and recorded about us; Fairfax Court House 
interests us far more profoundly than Printing-House Square, London. 
We do heartily wish that our neighbours would waste less space and 
temper than they do, upon the loose speculations and commente, good 
or evil, that are brought hither across the Atlantic; so might they have 
better success in dealing with their own immediate difficulties. 

The week bus been a comparatively quiet one—marked however by the 
arrival, from the seat of war, of several thousands of the Three Months’ Vo- 
lunteers whose time bas expired, and the departure of fresh troops to fill 
their places. The New Eogland forces, for the most part, passing through 
this city, in addition to the numerous New York regiments, the military 
flutter is in some degree kept np. Favourite corps too, notwithstanding 
the serious reverse of the 21st ult., are received with unbounded acclama- 
tions ; and indeed there has been talk of gold medals and other honours 
to be bestowed upon the few who did their duty, amid the 
many who forgot it for awhile. The papers also have been filled with 


recriminations, eulogies, certificates, “ carde,’”? and all varieties of liter- | 
ary documents, concerniog the disaster at Bull Run ; but it would be a 
profitiess and painful duty to sift all thie mass of testimony, forged and 
real. We gather from it in the maio that the glory of ready made civil- 
ian officers is decidedly dimmed ; and that there is a tolerably general 
disposition to forget the past, and to consider that the North is 


only now beginning to prosecute the war in earnest. We sball 


be better assured that this is eo, when we see the three months’ | ¢ 


volanteers coming forward en masse to offer their services for three 
years or for the war, and should have been aseared of it most decidedly if 
the majority of these regiments had taken that step witbont coming 
bome firet to think it over. So also we should consider the unanimity of 
| Congress more striking—and it has been wonderfally unanimous up to 
| a certain point—if it did not seem to boggle so much in the matter of 
| direct taxation. The willingness to endure this, and in pretty large 
| measure, will be the real test of Northern eagerness to prosecute the 
| war to the uttermost. In brief, if the people won’t tolerate and Congress 
| won’t authorize this rort of security, capitalists will be sby of loaning 
their boarded millions, and it will be vain to vote the power of borrowing. 

Apprehensions of an advance by the Southern forces upon Washington 
by way of Harper’s Ferry are no longer expressed ; and though ekirmishes 
are reported at various points in the long line of operations past or present 
or tocome, we cannot deduce grave results from any of them, or perceive 
indications of an approaching crisie. When and where then the next 
great batile is to be fought, it is impossible to guess ; but the Govern- 
ment is pressing forward its preparations for a lengthened cam- 
paign, and the journalists are singing pwans in advance on behalf of 
General McClellan, who mast have a very strong head, indeed, if it be 
not injured by all the adulations heaped upon him. He is 
the Northern “ coming man ;” but were we sided with him or at liberty 
to take part in the conflict, we should hope at least that be will 
command more ably thac he comments. Sach portions of his Report on 
the Crimean campaign, as came within the easy comprehension of civi- 
liane, were not held to indicate a sound jadgment.—It is thought poesi- 
ble that Congrees may adjourn today. When the smoke of debate clears 
off, we ehall eee better what bas been done there, beyond the voting 
of unlimited means to the President of the U.S. for carrying on the war, 
and almost unanimous approval of such of his acts in emergencies as 
trespagsed over the bounds of the Constitution. 

In the absence of hostilities on a large ecale, the Blockade is the point 
on which the foreign eye fixes itself with moet attention, and with some 
misgiving as to the consequences that may ensue, if the naval affairs of 
President Lincoln be not administered with more disoretion than they 
bave been latterly. It becomes more and more clear that the U.S. 
Government is assuming the right to enforce that very “ paper 
blockade” which is distastefal to foreign commerce, and held to 
be entirely at variance with international rights. We do not 
pretend to diecues the question, still raised occasionally, of Mr. 
Lincoln proclaiming all the seceded ports as no longer ports of 
entry, and thereby deriving all the benefit of a blockade while avoiding 
the expense and trouble of keeping one up. It is entirely too late to put 
such a project into practice, after notice of blockade has been given. 
Neither France nor Eogland would submit to such an unwonted stretch 
of power, under the circumstances ; and we doubt whether the hot heads 
here are quite eo anxious as they were, to rush into a gratuitous war. 
Bat there is no need to discuss this point, we say, because, apart from 
other reasons, the U. S. Government is compelled to guard the mouths 
of the Southern ports against the exit or entrance of Southern 
privateers ; and that they bave not been over well guarded is apparent 
from the escape of the Sumer and Jeff. Davis, neither of which ves- 
sels has yet been captured, though the latter is reported here, there, 
and everywhere, with the ubiquity of the Flying Dutchman. We would 
only touch for a moment on the blockade of the whole coast. 

In the London Times of the 20th ult. appears a communication from 
Mr. D. Kinnear, master of the British ship Coriolanus, dated Liverpool, 
18th July. He complains that on the 4th of Jane, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, he wae boarded by an officer of the U.S. war steamer, Pow- 
hattan, and bad his Register “defaced” by a warning not to enter 
any port in the U. S., South of Baltimore, Key-West excepted. 
Now we know that the whole coast, South of Baltimore, bas never 
yet been blockaded. What right then had this officer to give a warning 
so comprehensive and unusual? It is strange that, with the immense 
marine resources at its command, the U. 8. Government does not fulfil 
its obligations. If it bas not a sufficient navy for this voluminous duty, 
at least it can hire and arm countless steamers, so that the vexations and 
temptations—to say nothing of the international perils—that arise from 
a partially enforced blockede, may be avoided. Great Britain and 
France—whatever may be said to the contrary—have shown no 
disposition to profit by the intestine troubles of this country. It 
is all the more incumbent upon this country to treat them with such 
respect as is due. We cannot avoid the euspicion that a quarrel with 
England is still cozsidered by the authorities at Washington as a 
trump card, to be played when the popular excitement droope. Finally, 
who does not remember the awful and insane clamour raised about our 
ears, when Great Britain, from the very necessity of the case, decided to 
recognise the belligerent rights of the South, ic the matter of privateers? 
Who will not laugh to read the eubjoined extract from an editorial in 
the N.Y. Daily Times of Thursday last? That journal, the most bitter, 
inconsistent, unrelenting, and unscrupulous of all our opponents here— 
the Herald being below contempt—says, in reference to the men captured 
in the Southern privateer S: h, and ially with regard to ex- 
change of prisoners: “We are by no means sure that we do not thus put 
ourselves in a position which will render it necessary to recognize their 
issue of letters-of-marque, so far, at least, as to distinguish it from pi- 
racy.’’ This was the precise course for which our poor dear country 
never could be, would be, or ought to be forgiven! 


An Imperial Visitor, 

If Prince Napoleon Jerome, the Emperor’s cousin, had bat timed bis 
viait so as to arrive here during the period when Eogland had incurred 
the wrath of these Northern States, and France wae yet fondly presumed 
to be about to pursue a different course, what a prodigious triamph he 
would have achieved! Malice and Joy would have joined hands and 
| pirouetted before his Imperial Highness, until thejeplendid reception of 
our own Prince of Wales would have been a thing of nought! As it is, 
Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde arrived here, quite unnoticed, 
on Saturday last, from Lisbon and Halifax, N.S., in their beautiful 
| steam-yacht, and the Prince has been severely let alone. We have no 
room for the slight record of their proceedings, further than to say that 
| the Prince has gone to Washington and the West, while the Princess re- 
mains at the New York Hotel, or visite some of the neighbouring water- 
ing-places. 





——— 


yR usc. 


Gleanings from English papers must again fill the void, that is caused by the 
entire lack of attraction in the performances here sparely vouchsafed to us. A 
new attempt to overcome an insuperable difficulty is thus dwelt upon. 

The to which we alluded a few weeks ago, that an “ English Opera” 
| was about to be established in London, in the form of a Joint-Stock Company, 
has turned out to be correct. A prospectus bas just been issued of an“ English 
oO Association” which (as is stated) ‘‘ will be devoted to producing and 
maintaining English Opera in a complete manner.” The capital is to be 
£50,000, in £2 tome, on the on Fo limited liability. 
mittee bas been formed, isting » pel ; 
Among them we find the eminent names of Balfe, Barnett, Wallace, Linley, 
Henry Smart, Blagrove, Wilbye Cooper, and Weiss. The affairs of the Associa- 
d by an Executive Council, who will have the power of 





tion are to 




















and also of decidin, 
works to be produced, and assigning to the performers their parts in ton 
_o The prospectus concludes thus: “ The outline of operations proposed 

Ay undertaken by the Association, sketched in the ioregoing observations, 
tb Us is believed, be favourably The ad of masical art in 
ond sey Kingdom is a subject in which many persons take a deep interest ; 
= 4 ‘oundation of a National Opera, supported by a powerful Association, 
ot bi ined to exalt the status of the musician, give new scope for the exercise 
: oe provide permanent employment to the artist, and furnish the me- 
ae: = pred Spe Rie with first-class performances of English 

; on the count: i 

appreciable by. all cl 3 a atry an important benefit, available to, and 

he huportance of this scheme is evident ; and every one will admit that its 
accomplishment, if practicable, would be attended with great benefits to the 
— music in this country. Bat we doubt whether its promoters consider 
sufficiently the difficulties and obstacles they will have to encounter, not merely 
in the formation, bat in the constant working, of the society. The names of 
the provisional committee show us the classes of persons in whose hands the 
management will principally be—composers, actors, and singers ; persons who 
must have personal views and interests, not only conflicting with those of each 
other, but often (and necessarily) at variance with the disinterested and impar- 
tial line of conduct due to the interests of the art and of the pablic. We by no 
means affirm that such obstacles to success are insuperable + Dat they ought to 
stand fully in the view of the promoters of the undertaking, so that, in laying 
down the pian and regulations of the Society, every possib! precaution may be 
taken agalost the effects of such collisions. Another thing: Is it intended to 
limit the performances of this national theatre to English operas solely, exclu- 
sive of the prodaction, in fy meee of the best productions of tie foreign musical 
stage? If so—and, from the lan; of the prospectus, we fear it is—then a 
scheme so illiberal and narrow-minded carries the seeds of failure in its very 
core. We hope the ies concerned will consider this point before they com- 
mit themselves positively on the subject. 

Adelina Patti still sustains herself well in London. Her success as Lady En” 
richetta, in Flotow’s “ Martha,” is described as complete. It is well to have @ 
rising star, now that the star of Grisi is setting. 

SS 


Brama. 


When Mr. Wallack’s new theatre is opened, the critic may have a chance to 
take up his pen. At present we must look across the water for entertainment. 
Here for instance is a good contrast between the Jimes and the Daily News, 
Are they really speaking of the same person? The former says: 

M. Rouvitre, the original actor of Hamlet in the extraordinary version of 
Shakspeare’s tragedy which was produced by M. Al dre Dumas during his 
management of the unfortunate Théatre Historique, is now playing the cha- 
racter at the St. James’s Theatre, where he presents us with an interpretation 
diametrically opposite to that of Mr. Fechter. With the French the serious 
works of Shaksp are not tragedies, but “‘ drames,” and the Hamlet of M. 
Rouvid of strong melo-dramatic 

Though it is by 


appointing the musical director, stage manager, &c., 
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@ speci 
sudden transitions, and illustrated by abundant gest! 
no means likely that this newest of the Danes will find imitators in this coun- 
try, his performance is well worth seeing, for, while it is ¥ =}. remote from 
tragic ity and genteel comedy, there is much in it denotes intelli- 
gence and original thought. The feigned madness is brought out into more 
than usual prominence, the basiness of the play-scene is heightened to even 
8a) intensity, the feeling produced by the appearance of the ghost in the 
third act is indicated by a hing attitude of terror which, though anything 
but picturesque, is at least remarkable. The text ——re is that of M. Do 
mas, bat all the deviations from S are not followed. 
The latter takes less obvious pains to disguise its real opinion. 
“ Hamlet,” a tragedy written, as the playbill informs us, by one “ Sheakes- 
are,” and rendered into French by the combined talent of MM. Alexandre 
mas and Paul Meurice, was prodaced before a mere of spectators on 
Wednesday night. The translation, so far as a mere reproduction of the sense 
is concerned, is tolerably faithful to the original, though in two or three in- 
stances the merely literal rendering of some magnificent passage would strike 
the attentive listener as being the very depth of bathos. 
Of M. Rouviere, who played the principal character, we can scarcely speak in 
anythin more pre than his idea of t in 
conception, an g more ludic! y tionable than bis impersonation, 
cannot be i e spri about like the figure in a Fantoccini show 
he pulls faces like the jack-pud to a travelling Dal ; he shrieks and 
, and howls and groans, and conducts himself much more like a rank Bed- 
ite than one whose feigned madness had at all events “ method in it.” Itis 
unpleasant to have to in 
ter at once to tell the truth, and not by false flattery lure the management and 
company into further representations. 


SFatts aud HFaucies, 








We have to thank Mr. John Hoey, of the Adams Express Compan 
ten late Hecthern papeeh—-——Oneos Wateweld tated prohibited ; 
performance of i 


ere’s “ Tartaffe”’ at Lyons, on gf 
————Twenty stad-borses have been shipped from Eogland for 
for government purposes. There are now published in the U 
Kingdom 1,102 new: re, distributed as follows : Eogland, 791 ; Wales, 
28 ; Scotland, 138 ; Ireland, 132 ; British Islee, 13. Of these there are : 
39 daily papers published in England ; 8, in Scotland ; 12, in Ireland ; and 
2, in the British Isles, In 1821 there were published in the United King- 
dom 267 Journale, and in 1851, 563. The magazines now in course of 
ublication, inclading the qu ly reviews, number 481.———— 
leven gentlemen of the Govern@ent side of the House of 
have played their intended cricket match against eleven of the Opposi- 
tion. The Upposition were victorious. The players are not politically- 
conspicuous. —A little child, evidently of European Parentage, 
and about five years old, was discovered a short time since 
the Delhi poorbouse. She is supposed to be one of the survivors 
of the massacres of 1857, but as = she has not been traced. Inquiry 
is going on. Sir Henry Bulwer bas quite recovered from his re- 
cent severe attack of illness. Like poor Cavour, he underwent the San- 
ado treatment. More favoured, he eurvived it. The Journal 
Débats asserts that during the recent disturbances in Russia, 5000 
serfe in Little Russia fought for a whole day against the Russian troops. 
It is reported that the celebrated pe poms ory Niepce de 
Saint Victor, has at last discovered thé secret of reproduciog colours by 
the camera, and rendering them = o A g a 
Paris rumour, the British Consul at Tangier is about to attempt to me- 
diate between Spain and Moroceo.._—-—Signor Costa has undertaken 
to conduct the musical performances for the Great Exbibition of 1862. 
Mr. Tennyson bas been applied to for the English poetry, 
which is to be set to music by the representative of England, 
whose name is not knowa yet—————Mr. Jonas ebb’s 
celebrated stock of Southdowns has been sold at auction. 
There were in all 970 sheep, realising £10,922. One ram brought 
260 guineas, and several 100 guineas a picce. A at maoy of these 
animals were parchased for Australia —-——Ma Georges Sand 
has denied that she has received any compeusation for her recent de- 
feat by Mr. Thiers ; but says that such a compensation was offered her. 
Two bars of gold has reached London from Nova Scotia, being 
the firet remittances from that quarter since tbe gold discoveries. It is 
described as of the average quality of Australian. 7 rger, 
the great billiard-player, is now in Canada giving exhibitions. —-—— 
The first number of a German paper has made its appearance io this city, 
and bas for ite name die Freide. Is this indicative of a desire to get 
up a cry for peace Y————-Looking ata murket cursorily, it appears to 
the superficial observer an extremely simple affair, but the uninitiated 
will no doabt be much surprised when we inform them thet o perfect 
Enfield rifle-mueket requires no fewer than sixty-one component parts 
and 769 operations to perfect it! _In Londea, lately, the police au- 
thorittes posted placards for the apprebension of au bankra 
and there were placed icuously on the face of the placards f 
length photographs of the delioquent, in addition to the usual descrip- 
tion of his pereon. —Dr. Rodet, a surgeon of Lyons, it is said, has 
discovered that perchloride of iron is a cure for hydrophobia.— 
Daring a late thunderstorm at Glasgow, Neleon’s monument was struck 
by lightning, aod very mach sbattered————Monteequieu says that 
what orators want in depth, they give you in length. —— 
The Derby for 1863 has closed with 258 sabscribers, the Oaks with 191 
the St. Leger with 210, and the Prince of Wales Stakes at Ascot for 1862, 
with 105 nominations. The names of some localities in the old 
city of Paris ehow a moral state as baleful as the ag ay A “Rue 
Malvoisin” leading to “ Rue Coupe-Gorge,” a “Rue des Mauvais Gar- 
and the “Val de Mieere,” rapping parallel to the “Rue Vide 
t,” indicate insecurity and sufferings. There is an Arabic 
OD now publisbed at Beyrout, in oe Voltigeur, a win- 
ner of the Derby and St. Leger, is having his likeness painted by Sir E. 
Landeeer. His inseparable sta’ papion, a cat, will probably figure 
on the canvas. —The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier are ia 
England on a visit to the Orleans family. The French Academy 
bave offered a prize of 20,000 francs for the best treatise on aay 
duction of bone, after excision. to be ded in 1866. hat 
dogs are these ?” inquired a tleman of a lad who was drawing & 
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- | couple of terriers aloog—“ I dinna ken, sir,” replied the boy; “ they 


direction, and dinoa ken where to 


— they ate the iat senda, edvoontes in 


cam’ wi’ the railway, 
gang.” U tane Paris paper, 











a recent article the annexation of Portugal to Spaio, aod says that it is 
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THe Alvion. 


August! 3) 











—Mr. Edwio 
enchers of the Iover 





as justifiable as the annexation of Piedmont to ~~ 
James, Q.C., bas been formally disbarred by the 


seum, for £500. 





—Tbe Hon. Henrietta Denison, sister of the Earl 


To the great majority of the Volunteers the ordinary daties of a eol-| we find that that which gave him the superiority over 
dier are now no more matter of curiosity than to the sentries who mount | Mr. Bingham (both of whom tied him at the long ranges), 
Temple.————wMr. Du Chaiilu’s collection of mammalia bas been par- | guard at the Palace gates; and yet these now familiar duties are per- | of eleven at the 200 yards’ range. Although he 
chased on the recommendation of Professor Owen, for the British Mu- | formed with a zeal, a punctuality, and a success which is always increas- | and tied by five at that range, 
|ing. We know no instance of euch steady and eustained energy in an | 





Lord Bary ana 
was his score 
- was beaten by three 
c. Jopling here distanced the competi. 
tors who proved themselves bis equale at the long ranges, 


Wh 
of Londesborough, was married to Captain Egerton, son of Sir Philip | uopaid military force. In times of great public danger a large number | should be, it is difficalt to say. Perhaps Lord Bury and Mr. Bioghos 
Egerton, on the 18th ult. On the same day were also married the Hoo. | of men may bave joined the standards of their country. France in 1793,| have been paying more attention to loag-range shooting than to short, 
| England ten years after, Prussia ten years later still, may bave rushed | confidently but erroneously supposing that the one inclades the 


A. Wrottesley to the Hon. Augusta Denison, another sister of the Eari of 
Londesborough, and Lady Cecilia Conyngham, daughter of the Marquis 
of Conyogbam, to Capt. Briackman, son of Sir Thomas Briockman. 
M. Mirés has lodged an appeal against his trial—-——There has been 
a fire at the Grand Opera house in Parise. The damage was confined to 
the scenery and costame departments; but the loss is estimated at a 
million of francs. 





————— 


Ovituarp. 


Pryce Avam Czantoryskt.—Prioce Adam Czartoryski, President of 
the National Goveroment in Poland io 1831, died on the 15th ult., at the 
Chateau de Moatfermeil, near Paris, in hie ninety-secoud year, surrounded 
by his afflicted family and fellow-countrymen, without avy apparent suf- 
fering, and in the full exercise ot bis vigorous mind. Two days previous to 
his death the holy was administered to him, when he distinctly 
repeated the prayer after the priest, and stretched his hands to receive 
extreme unction. On Sunday, as usual, his secretary read to him and 
related the newe, during which time the prince interrupted him several 
times by patting questions and making remarks. Oa Monday morning 
when he awoke he said, “ What a fine day it is; it will no doubt be the 
last for me.’ According to custom, he gave orders to be shaved and 
washed, and inquired after the English news of his nephew, General 
Count Zamoyski, who had returned from London the night before. For 
several days his physical strength had completely abandoned him, but 
his mental faculties were as strong as ever. Ono Monday, at five p. m.,a 
visible change had come over him, and it was evident that his end was 
fast approaching. He spoke with difficulty, and blessed all those around 
him, and when asted by his niece, Princess Marcelline Czartoryski, if he 
also blessed Poland, a ray of joy shone on his face, and he exclaimed, 
“ Oh, I bless, I bless ber!’’ At nine o’clock but a very feeble breath in- 
dicated the existence of life, the pulse having ceased to beat for several 
hours ; the face assumed an indeseribable calmness and dignity, and balf- 
an-hour after this iliastrious Polish patriarch, whose last acts of life were 
marked by such sublime piety, as well as by that devotion to his native 
land which characterised his long career, breathed bis last. The melan- 
choly event took place in a spacious apartment in presence of about 
thirty persons, all kneeling, planged in the deepest grief. The deceased 

rince left two important documents signed by bimself, one an address to 
is beloved country, and another appointing his younger son, Prioce 
Ladielas reat ee the chief representative of Polish interests abroad. 

Prince Adam Czartoryski was boro at Warsaw on the 14th of January, 
1770, and at an early age was sent to the University of Edinburgh to 
continue studies commenced in the house of bis father, Adam Casimir, 
aad which were ultimately terminated in this metropolis. Returning to 
his own country, he took up arms in 1792 against the oppressors of that 
country, the Russians, but, after the partition of Poland, was sent to St, 
Petersburg with his brother in the quality of hostage, and from that time 
entered upon a new phase of his career. In the court of Catherine IL, in 
fact, he at ouce established himself as a favourite with the Grand Dake 
sepees owing to whose influence he was sent, in 1797, by the Czar 

I. on an embassy to Turin. After Alexander ascended to the throne, 
the Prince returned, in 1802, to the Russian capital, and was nominated 
Minister of Foreiga Affairs by the new Emperor, despite the Court cabals 
aroused by an appointment of such an unacual character. The Prince, 
nevertbetbes, wea! the storm of opposition, and continued at bis 
In 1805 he signed the treaty concluded between Russia and Eng- 

and, bat shortly afterwards gave up the duties of bis office in order to 
take the field with the Czar. After visiting the French and Austrian 
capitals with Alexander, Prince Czartorysk! returned to Ruasia, and was 

Senator-Palatine of 
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made — ~ the realm ——— — post, te 2 ts 
ged, uence of some arbitrary measures, w 
be focod Ba found himeelf unable to gueveet, by the Rassian police against a pum: | 


ber of students. When the revolation of 1830 commenced, however, he 
felt that it was no longer time for him to remain idle, and that bis name 
shquid be at the disposal of the otic cause. He be- 
,& member of the Administrative Council, was 
t of the Provisional Government, and subse- 
yw Aled ane at the bead of affairs by the Polish Assembly. When, 
the progress be bape events, his services were no longer demanded 

in this he as a private soldier, and fought for the cause of 
Poland until was no longer able to send an army into the field. 
retired to Paris, where be bas resided ever since, the acknow- 

the Polish society in that capital, and universally re- 
political integrity and high minded patriotism.— London 


t. Edward J. Irwin, a distinguished member of the Turf. He 
a Ballagh.” — s, T. E. Plint, Esq.—At Man- 
, Esq., formerly firm of G. Wildes & Uo.—Mr. J. 
comedian, died suddenly on the 17th ult. He went to 
fas the sage-door it as cbearved that he appeared to be in 
v! at the it was rved t e ap to Qn 
eens was assisted into the hall. He never rallied, but soon 
expired. The deceased was sixty-four of age, and was much respected in 
theatrica] profession.—At Toronto, T. G. Ridout, Bsq., late Cashier of the 
pine a Canada, with which he had been connected for nearly forty 
= don, George Wynyard, Esq., late Major 58th Regt.—In London, 
Wilson, Esq., Danish Consul-General and Knight of tne Royal Danish 
Order of the Dannebrog.—At Belize, British Honduras, John Lever, Esq., 3d 
West India Regt.—In London, Henry Somers, Esq., M.D., Surgeon of H.M. 55th 
gt.—At Torquay, Capt. E. J. Lees, 86th Royal Regt.—At Taplow, H. G. Fol- 
lett, Lieut, 7th Royal Fusiliers.—At Whitehall, Essex, Sir Godfrey John Thomas, 
Bart.—In Ediuborgh, J. Schank a. advocate, LL.D., Professor of the 
Law of Scotland in the University inburgh.—At Knightsbridge, Col. T. 
Gloster, late Glet Regt.—At Southsea, Major Charles J. W. Norman, late of 72d 
Highlanders. 
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App oiurments. 


The Earl of Clarendon ; the Earl of Devon ; Lord Lyttelton ; the Hon. BE. T 
Boyd Twisleton ; Sir Stafford H. Northoote, Sart.; the Rev. W. Hepworth 
Thompson, M. A.; and H. Halford Vaughan, Esq., M. A., to be H. M. Commis. 
sioners for inquiring into the condition and management of the following public 
schools and colleges: Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Taylor's, Harrow, Ragby, and Shrewsbury.—Major-Gen. T. Simson 
Pratt, C.B.,to be Knight Commander of the Bath ; and Captains F. Beancham 
Paget Seymour and G. Ommanney Willes, R.N., to be Companions.—Charles 
Perley and Peter Mitchell, Esqs., to be members of the Legislative Council of 
New Dranswick.--Mute Coomarasamy, Esq., to be a member of the Legislative 
Couneil of Ceylon.—Thomas Brown, ., to be a member of the Executive and 
Legislative Councils of H. M. settlements on the Gambia.—Robert Ch 


to arms more universally. But between such periods and the present 
there is no just comparison to be made. We are now ia a state of pro- 
| found peace ; we were only spectators of war whea the Volunteering 
| began, and the fears of that time sre gradually passing away. Our 
Volunteers are in arms to avert the coming, and not to meet the pre- 
| sence of calamity. Yhe couotry bas these 150,000 unpaid soldiers to 
| crush the fostinct of ambition in the breast of foreign rulers. If so re- 
| mote a danger calls forth such a display of energy and devotion, what 
| might not be expected if an euemy really threatened these shores? But 
it is not alone by numbers and goodwill that the Volanteers are remarka- 
ble. They not only keep up their muster-rolls and drill with perseve- 
rance, but they have attained to a poiat of effectiveness which ie ove of 
the most extraordinary facts io military history. It is this that we must 
confess we were not prepared for. We believed that the Volunteers 
would be numerous, that they would prove good material for an orm? | 
and in case of a war would help the Regulars in many ways ; but we did | 
not expect to see them soldiers such as they are now. In fact, one trait 
in the character of the Volunteers has surprised every one. Those who 
thought <a military matters aud those who thought they 
understood Englishmen’s dispositions were pretty well agreed two years 
ago that, though the Volanteers would like rifle shooting and reviews, 
they would soon get tired ot the dradgery of drill,—a task to which only 
strict military discipline or immioent public danger had hitherto caused 
men to submit. If they could be induced to take to the rifle as a na- 
tional weapon, we might bave a splendid body of sharpshooters, who 
would, of course, bave some instruction in the radi of military sci- 
ence. But for so.many thousand men to bave the strength of mind and 
paticoce to make themselves regular soldiers in time of peace seemed 
pretty well impossible, and it was of no use to urge it. 

We feel happy to say that the Volunteers have far surpassed these 
early expectations. With a regularity and activity which are quite won- 
dertal they go through the most tiresome part of a recrait’s training ; 
and, so far from revolting agaiast the monotony of drill, they seem, 
strange to eay, to prefer it to any other part of their duties. It would 
almost appear as if the want of opportunities for taking exercise in our | 
large towns had made men turn eagerly to anything in the cature of | 
imp pen and that io the hard exercise of the drill-ground and the 
play of muscles | fiad a satisfaction greater than that which they re- 
ceive from o¢cupations seemingly more attractive. Whatever may have 
been the cause, it is certain that two years’ good drilling bas raised a 
number of these corps toa remarkable degree of efficiency. Oo Saturday 
the sight was such as to gladden and surprise a military looker-on. If 
the Metropolitan regiments which were reviewed by the C der-in. 





and that if they can make a good figure at 800 or 1000 yards, aay as 
sure to come off grandly at 200. This is a great mistake, and. if our 
volunteers come to entertain it, will be a dangerous one. The 
ranges are all very well at the peaceful competition oa Wimbledon-com- 
mon ; but military mea know very well which ranges will be the most 
useful if ever the volunteers come to see active service. 

It is very satisfactory to find from the scores that there has been g 
very marked and indeed considerable improvement ia the average of 
the shooting during the past year. Of course, after a year of bard and 
zealous practice, some advance was to be expected ; but the resalis here 
shown distance even the most guine evpectati Let us conclude 
with a hope that another year will show @ corresponding movement jg 
advance.— Field. 





The success of Mr. Jopling, the winner of the Queen’s Prize at Wim. 
bledon, will be hailed with satisfaction by very many who kuow him, not 
merely as a gentleman of good standing in the government service, but 
as an accomplished amateur artist and excellent friend of art. We had 
occasion recently to speak highly of some of Mr. Jopling’s productions 
exhibited this year at the new Water-colour Society. Those bumourists 
who are good enough to sneer at government clabs as fit for nothing bat 
news-paper-reading and fire poking will be surprised to hear that the 
winner of the Queeo’s Prize holds an appoiotment in the War-office ; that 
the colonel of the Civil Service Regiment shot a tie with Mr. Jopliag ; that 
the Lady Albicia Foster’s Prize was woa by a sergeant in the Civil Ser. 
vice Regiment ; and that Mr. Plaskett, a member of the same corps, car- 
ried off one of the twenty Whitworth rifles, the only man ia the United 
— bo has carried off a Whitworth rifle two years in succession — 

més. a= 

Damaces Recoverep rrom Tae Commanper-tn-Curer.—The case of 
Allen ». the Dake of Cambridge, beard recently in the Court of Common 
Pleas, was an action brought to recover damages for what was alleged to 
be improper imprisooment. It appeared that, about tbree years ago, the 
plaintiff, who was a lieutenant in the 82d Infantry, was convicted by a 
court-martial of slaughter, and sentenced to four years’ imprison- 
ment in the for of Agra. He was taken from Sbanopore to that for- 
tress, where he was treated in a maoner becoming bis position as an 
officer and a gentleman. He was, however, subsequently removed from 
that to other places of imprisonment in this country, where he was 
treated very differently. Considering the removal was illegal, he 
plied for a writ of Aabeas corpus, and succeeded in his application. We 
then brought ag action against the governors of some of the jails for il- 





Chief are to be taken as specimens of the country at large, we may now 
boast of such a Volucteer army as n0 State in Europe has ever possessed. 
The American Militia and Fire Brigades have always had some good 





corps, but in discipline and precision of movement they are not to be 
compared with the Metropolitan Volunteers. General officers of the 
most exclusive military tenets were forced to admit, when they saw these | 
fine bodies of troops defiling with the steadiness of a regalar army, that 
the great problem of national defence had been solved. A country which 
can bring such a force into the field without expense to the Government, 
which can evidently sammon men in any number to resist the invasion 
of its shores, must have a security which no mere standing army can 
give it. We now know from demonstration what we only kaew by pa- 
triotic faith before—that the English population are as capable of being 
armed and made into good soldiers‘as any Continental people, and that 
the pureuite of trade and the dwelling in large cities do not incapacitate 
for military service or even disincline men from it. 

Oo Saturday there wasa ‘dim image of war” in the proceediags 
which was very effective. The place and the day were not adapted for 
carpet knights. It was not an inspection on a sunny afternoon on the 
aristocratic turf of Hyde Park, amid all the beauty and fashion looking 
on from their carriages or stande. Wimbledon has the look of a battle- 
field. In fact, in one of the old plans of invasion some sixty years ago 
a desperate struggle for the possession of London was predicted to occur 
at this very spot. The large and desolate Common is quite what the 
medisvalists call “ symbolical” of war ; aed we may say we much prefer 


the place to the Park. It rained, indeed, as it always seems to rain on | been 


an out-door display, and the Volunteers bad to march and defile and 
skirmish amid wet and mud in the most natural manner possible. These 
drawbacks to the Review as a fashionable sight perbaps added to its 
reality and excellence as¥a test of the Volunteers’ earnestness. The 
whole was, by the admission of the best authorities, excellently done. 
The conduct of officers and men was admirable, their skirmishiog parti- 
cularly, and the cheerfulness with which they bore a long march, rather 
protracted evolutions, and ia many cases march to town afterwards, was 
most praiseworthy. Nor caa we refrain from complimenting the Asso- 
ciation on having formed so excellent a Champ de Mars for London out 
of the old C at Wimbled By levelling and draining they have 
turned a portion of tais expanse ipto one of the beet review nds 
that the Metropolis could have, and made us wonder that so large a 
tract should bave been left so long in a state of utter uselessness, while 
far less convenient spots have been sought out for sucu displays as the 
present. 





Tue Caampion Ririe Suor.—The corapetition for the Queen’s Prize on 
Wednesday has given us a new “ champion shot’ vice Mr. Edward Ross. 
This time the laurel—and what Mr. Jopling will probably estimate quite | 
as highly—the gold, bas fallen to a denizen of the towss, not to one who 
has beeo trained from his youth upwards to the eports of the field. Al- 
though we are not disposed to draw such sweeping conclusions from this 
fact as some of our contemporaries bave done, we may rae 4 say that 
we are glad of it. Turn aod turn about is a good motto ia such matters, 
Ifa practised eporteman had been the winner this year, it might have 
damped the ardour of our urban volunteers, and have led them te ima- 
gine that the bighest honours of the target were unattainable by them. 
Of course, we know very well that in these railway days the line of de- 
marcation between town and country is almost imagiaary ; that city-bred 
men go into the rae ce as often as country folk come to town ; 
that the batts and practising grounds of the town corps of volunteers are | 
for the most part in the green fields; and that if a cockney who earas | 
anything over mechanic's w do not get as much country air and 
country sport as is good for him, it is very much because he is either too 
idle to seek those luxuries, or because he does not care about them. 
Still, Mr. Jopling’s victory is satisfactory to this extent, that it proves | 
tod 





Esq., to be a member of the Executive Council of St. Vincent.—T. J. Hutchin- 
son, Esq., late H.M. Consul at Fernando Po, to be Consul at Rosario.—The 
Australian and New Zealand Gazette understands that Sir George Grey, who 
has recently been removed from the Cape of Good Hope to New Zealand, will 
be ded in the G bip of the former colony by Sir Henry Young, 
Governor of T: ia, who, it is probable, will be replaced by Col. Gore Browne, 
Governor of New Zealand.—The Master of the Rolls has appointed Mr. T. Daffus 
Hardy Assistant Keeper of the Public Records, in the place of Sir F. Palgrave. 
—The John Bull states that the Bishopric of Honolulu (Sandwich Islands) has 
been conferred upon the Rev. T. N. Staley, formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards Vice-Principal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea: Col, 
W. EB. er, of the — jem oe is elected a Member of the Indian Coun- 
cil, v. Col. Durand, ©.B., gned.—Major G. Nicholas, retired full pay 5th 
Pusileers ; Capt. J. E. Boggia; and Lieut.-Col. H. E. Saunders, to Hat 
Corps of Gentlemen-at- Arms. 
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Arvatp. 
THE VOLUNTBERS ; THEIR EFFICIENCY. 

There are saccesses which eo far transcend expectation that in con- 
trasting the reality with our former petty notions we are almost pro- 
voked at not having been more sanguine judges. The world will now 
admit that the advocates of the Volunteers might have made larger pro- 
mises and challenged a bigber admiration. Withia two years this great 
public movement bas passed beyond the reach of unfriendly criticiem, 
and received an approbation which is too deep and thoughtful to be 
called mere popularity. The meeting which ended on Satarday with 
the Review at Wimbledon will be spoken of hereafter as baving finally 
tested the strength and worth of the Volunteers. They are now no 
longer & new organization. The gloss of novelty bas worn off the ser- 
vice and uniform. In ing through the streets a Voluateer excites n0 
more notice than a policeman. The drilling, the marcbiog out, the pa- 
rading, are now as familiar as the duties of the barrack-yard are toa Line 
regiment. The rifle is no longer a new weapon, to possess which was a 
temptation to enlistment. All that might have attracted the restless 
fancy of young civilians, all that was said by captious critics to be the 
real inducement to voluateer, is now old and trivial, and learnt by rote. 


tration that a town-bred maa may take to rifle-shooting, and | 

without any previous knowledge of this art, if he have certain natural | 

gifts, and pays close attention to his instructions, may actually carry 
away the first prise from all competitors. 

We believe that we are quite right in assuming that Mr. Jopling had 





no knowledge of the weapon, the use of which he has so skilfully ac- 
quired, previous to the commencement of the volunteer movement. He | 
is of town origin (though our North British friends may derive comfort 
from the fact that there is Scottish blood on the maternal side ;) he is, | 
moreover, a clerk in the War office, and an artist of some reputation, es- 
pecially in water colours. If he bas inherited any Scotch cannieness, be 
will do well to take advantage of this accomplishment io utilising his | 
rifle championship. A picture painted by the “ Champion Shot” of the 
year will be an object to be coveted by many an entbusiastic volunteer 
who can afford to pay a price for it. If be will only divide each time as | 
can be epared ‘rom the public service bet the practi y to 
keep up bis shooting, and the painting of a number of little sketches il- 
lustrating the volunteer movement, we are persuaded he may coin a| 
mint of iy | 
Although Mr. Jopling bas bad the skill and good fortune to win the 
prize—of course both these elements enter ioto such a result—a close 
examination of the soores (given elsewhere) will show that many of the 
gentlemea who competed are nearly, if not quite, as good as he. He! 





score. He beat Mr. Bingham, of Bristol, who tied him upon the long | 
ranges, by one poiat on the total score. He was not absolutely the beat | 
at any one rapge; but he made the largest score—therefore he made | 
the fewest bad shots. At the 200 yards’ range he was beaten by three 
competitors, and tied by five; at 500 yards he was beatea by fifteen, 
and tied by twelve ; at 600 yards be was beaten by twenty-one, and 


by three; at 900 yards he was beaten by two, and tied by two; and 
1000 yards he was tied by one. It so bappene 
who beat and tied him at some scores, did not do so at others; and so, 
when the whole result of the match came to be totled down, it was found 





that he had made the largest score. Lookiog at the scores oace more, / 


; ards Commrs: M. R. Pechell, addl., te Majestic ; . 

tied by fourteen ; at 800 y he was beaten by twenty-one, and = Herbert, addi. to Cormicalis. “Lieat the, Ho. HB. Homilton W. Clark, J. 
L. F, Pal, H. Ber’ , T. Stackhouse, Lefroy, addl. to Impérieuse, 

d, however, that those | for disposal in China "8. F. Walker to Pembroke, ter caries in Magnet ; A 
Young and R. 7 3d 
C. Saell and C. J. Didham to Indus ; H. to Surprise; A. R. Tiaklar to 


legally detaining him, and the verdict was for the defendants. He now 
eued the Dake of Cambridge for illegally sanctioning the signing of the 
warrant uader which he was removed. The jury returoed a verdict for 
the plaintiff, £200 damages. An account of the former action appeared 
in the Albion of March 30. 

A military rifle-match at Aldershott was concladed on the 18th ult. 
when the Volley Stakes, the Non-Commissioned Officers’ Prize, and the 
Rifle Derby, were contested. The two first prizes were won by the Ist 
Battalion Scots’ Fasilier Gaards, and the 29th Regiment.——Several 
influential gentlemen are organizing a Volunteer Artillery vo in 
London, which will consist of Colonists who are natives of the West In- 
dies, the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, New Zealand, British North 
America, and other dependencies of the Crown.——It is proposed to es. 
tablieh a Volunteer Rifle Club-bouse and permanent Camp at Aldershott. 
——tThere was a grand review of the garrison troops and volunteers, on 
the Queen’s birthday, at the Queen’s park, Edinburgh. There was also 
one at the Curragh of Kildare cn the same day. The Prince of Wales 
was present at the latter.——A wrought-iron gun, made in the reign of 
Heory VI., was recently cut open in the Royal gua factories, Woolwich, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of its construction. The 
bas proved to be similar to the ordnance designed a few years ago by Mr. 
Dandae, of Dundas Castle, North Briton, and consists of longitudinal 
staves, or bars, built up and hooped with a series of outer rings, the in- 
terstices being run in with lead. The process 
able examination aod much scientific scratioy—_—The Victoria Cross has 

conferred upon Culocr-Sergeant J. Lucas, 40th Regt., for distin- 
guished bravery in a skirmish in the New Zealand war. 


Wan Orrice, July 16.—lst Drags ; Capt Molesworth, 19th Ft, to be Ons 
Balfe, whoex. 4th Lt D: : Cor Lawrence, 7th, to be Cor, v Pedder, 

ex. 6th Drags: Maj and Lt-Col Prior, 12th, to be Maj, v Rawlinson, who 
ex; M R Coleman to be Cor, bp. 12th Lt Drags: J H Browne to be Cor, bp. 
13th : G J Woods to be Cor,'b p. Ist Ft : Gent-Cadet Dudgeon, Ri Mil College, 
jet we ee 9 8th: Lt Corfield to be Capt, wp: En Senior to be Lt, w 
Gent-Cadet M Liddon, RI Mil Col, to be Ea, w p, v Cotter, who ret ; Lt A 
North Cork Rifles Mil,to be Ea, bp. 10th : Gent-Cadet G P Townshend, 
Col, to be En, w p. 15th: RH Wyllie to be En, b p ; H J Lancaster to be 
bp. 16th: Ea Seymour, 10th,to be Eo. 23rd: Assist-Surg M‘Carthy, 
to be Assist-Surg. 4lst: W R Shand to be Ea, b p, v Lynch, who ret. 


eBrekss 


Gent-Cadet Doveton, Ri Mil Col,to be Ea, w p. 56th: Gent-Cadet H John- 
ston, RI Mil Col, to be En, wp. 66th: Ea and Adjt Mabony to have rank of 

; En W Strickland to be Lt, w My Hughes, dec; Ea J Hammond, lst, to be 
En ; Gent-Cadet H A F Merrewether, RI Mil Col, to be Ea, w p, ¥ Bridgman, 
whose spp has been canc. 69th: Lt Tarner to be Capt, b p, v Brady, who ret ; 
Lt H Piatt, 24 WI , to be Lt, v Williams, whoex ; En Williams to be Lt, 
bp; HA Thewlss to yp? 2 75th : Gent Cadet Braddon, Ri Mil Col, to 
be En, w p, v Ormerod, dec. : 8 Pitt to be En, b p, v Miller, who ret. 85th: 
Gent-Cadet F C Lewin, Ri Mil Col, to be En, w E 90th; Assist-Surg Gardner, 
Ist, to be Assist-Surg. 96th: Gent-Cadet T H King, RI Mil Col, to be Ea, wp. 
97th : En Lawless to be Lt, b p, v Crespin, who ret ; F H Vigne to be Ea,b p. 
99th : Lt Batcheler to be Capt, Ld 4 v Dickinson, who ret ; Ea Ward tobe Lt, 
b p; En Tanner to be Lt, bp: v Browne, who ret; E Shilson to be Ea, bp; 
R G Tosswill to be En, b p. 100th : Lt Lamb to be Capt, w p, v BC Price, dee; 
En Boulton to be Lt, wp. Brevet—Officers to have temp rank of Brig-Gen: 
Bvyt-Cols Key, b-p, 44th ; the Hon A Gordon, C.B, h-p unatt ; Brown, 24th Ft; 
Bates, 98th. Memor.—Capt Welch, b-p, unatt, to ret by sale. 


Navp. 


Prince Alfred, after visiting Priace Edward Island, has joined his ship 
the St. George, at Halifax.——While the French yacht, Jerome Napoleon, 
was lying at Halifax, N. S., Prince Napoleon made use of a beaatifal 
little steam-serew boat, not much larger than a ship's long-boat, which 
is carried by the Jerome Napoleon. It was designed that some such craft 
should be attached to the (reat Eastern ; but in the latter case, expense 
was a consideration, and the project was abandoned.——The Pylades, 21, 
Captain De Courcy, arrived at Spithead on the 17th ult., from the South 
American station——The Firebrand is now lying alongside the Dock 
Yard at Halifax, N. 8., discharging. preparatory to being fumigated. 
All signs of the Yellow Fever have disappeared.——The Jason, Racer and 
Spiteful touched at the Havana about the 20th ult. Commodore Dunlop, 
of the Jmaun, from Jamaica, wae on board the latter——The squadron 
now at Corfu, under the command of Rear-Admiral Dacres, C.B., is to 
be brokea up, and hereafter only one ship is to be stationed there. The 

aadron at Beyrout is to be reinforced ——The M. , 131, ~~ 

. H. Stewart, C.B., sailed from Portsmoath on the 15:h ult. for the Me- 
diterranean.——The Wellington, 71, is to be converced into a training- 
ship aod placed in the Southampton waters——At Plymouth the first 
division of the steam reserve will consist of a line-of e ship, a frigate, 
a corvette, sloop, despatch vessel, and six gunboats, all to be equipped 
ready for the pendant whec required. The other naval ports will 
sess a similar reserve.——The Arie, 7, Commr. Alexander, arrived at 
Mabs, Seychelle Islaads, on the 19th of May, in company with the Wasp, 
to whose assistance she was despatched from Simon’s Bay, Cap2 of Good 
Hope, on the 18th of April. Lyra, 9, screw, Comamr. Oldfield, was lying 


io] 


at Mabe on the Arie, and Wasps arrival, having brought in 200 slaves 
captured ia aa Arab dhow near Zanzibar, The Lyra had sy | 


takeo 
17 dhows, averaging 70 tons each. She would bly sail for Eagland 
aboat the middle of June.——There are now belay. bait at the various 


won the prize—and most fairly so—because be made the lar total | dockyards, for service, 56 vessels, of from 60 to 1,250 b. p., and carrying 
: ns respectively from 1 to 80 guns each.——An “unsinkable iroa ehip’’ has 


been launched in the Thames. The peculiarity is ia her longitadiaal 


compartments, each of the lower decks commaaicating with the upper 
one by a direct shaft or hatchway alone. 


Aaverapamers Cast T. F. Birch to Angiten. vy. Cochran, invalided.— 
u . Darbin, addl. to Russell ; D 


to Asia ; E. Barkley and H. Rogers to 
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New Publications. 


There is not much io the way of novelty that invites attention ; and 
if publisbers here are for the moet part laying on their oars, they bave 
seldom bad lets cause to lament the indifference of the public to the out- 
poarings of their bretbres in London. We find only two scraps worth 
extracting from the English literary papers by the last mail ; nor shoald 
we give place to the first, were not the opinion therein expressed fully 
confirmed by good judges in such matters, on this side the Atlantic. 
The Atheneum of \be 13th inst. speaks thus extravagantly of Dickens’s 
Jatest work, just issued in complete form. 


Whether the library of English fiction contains a romance comparable | 
with “ Great Expectations” is a matter which admits of doubt—because | 
with the breathless interest of a tale of mystery and adventure, with de- | 
scriptions in which familiar and tame ecenery is wrought up so as to | 
exceed in picturesqueness the Apennine landscapes of a Radcliffe, or the | 
deep-sea storms of a Fenimore Cooper, are combined such variety of | 
pomour, such deep and tender knowledge of the secrets of a yearning | 
boman beart, as belovg to a novel of the highest order. Grant the two | 
Jeading inventions of the tale as romantic, but not impossible ; grant a 
certain exaggeration, so artfully distributed over the whole work as to 
amount to nothing more than a high tone of colour, and “ Great Expec- 
tations’ can be charged with only one fault—that of being toosbort. It | 
stands the test of collection, too, as few tales published in its fragment- | 

fasbion can. Every week almost, as it came out, we were artfully 
stopped at some jancture which made Suspense count the days till the | 
next number appeared —again to be baulked, and anew to count —Yet, | 
on reading through the romance as a whole, there is no feeling of shock | 
or spasm, still lees any impression of “dropped stitches,” but a senee | 
that we have to do with a work of Art arranged from the first moment 
of conception with power, progress, and a minuteness consistent with the 
widest apparent freedom. Trying Mr. Dickens by himself, we find in 
this bis laet tale as much force as in the most forcible portions of * Oli 
ver Twist,”—as much delicacy as in the most delicate passages of 
“ David Copperfield,”—as much quaint bumour as in “ Pickwick.” Ino 
short, that this is the creation of a great artist in bis prime we have felt 
from the very first moment of its appearance, and caa deliberately eign 
and seal the conviction, even though the catastrophe is before us, and 
though we have been just devouring tte solution of ‘“ Great Ex- 
pectatione.”’ 


The papers generally teem with tributes to the memory of Elizabeth 
Browning, who—ia bold defiance of the marriage law,by which a new name 
js substituted for the maiden one—is perseveringly called Elizabeth 
Barrett Browniag. Some of her individualities are well marked io the 
following passage. 


Mr. Browning, whether from the character of bis miod, or from his long 
expatriation, seems deficient in the power of judging whether he has con- 
veyed his meaning to bis readers. The impenetrable obscurity of some 
of his allusions arises, not from confusion of thought, but from imperfect 
sympathy with ordinary English minds. Like a careleas teacher, be 
communicates a result, without remembering tbat he has not explained 
the antecedent steps which cen alone render it intelligible. Io Mrs. 
Browning the habit of enigmatic utterance latterly became inveterate. 
Her most elaborate work, “ Aurora Leigh,” is ina great part composed of 
riddles which only zealous admirers are industrious enough to investi- 
gate and solve. The interlocutors in the poem, who discouree for page 
after page in far-fetched metaphors, will always be found, by a trial sec- 
tion, or occasional analysis, to have an intelligible purpose and meaning ; 
but their thoughts and motives, in themselves essentially fantastical, are 
exchanged in an arbitrary dialect of harmonious euphuism. The story 
is impossible, the characters are monstrous, and the opinions which the 
poem is intended to enforce are utterly absurd and unreal ; but the vi- 
gour, the fertility, and the musical skill of the writer are astonishing and 
almost admirable. “‘ Aurora Leigh,” though by no means a great poem, con- 
tains abundance of genuine poetry, and, on the whole, it furnishes, as was 
formerly observed, the most conclusive proof that no woman can hope to 
achieve what Mrs. Browning failed to plish. The belief 
that women have little capacity for abstract reasoning is not inconsistent 
with the seeming paradox that the f:minine intellect is sometimes, in the 
sense in which French politicians claim for themselves a similar quality, 
almost extravagantly logical. Once dissociated from special experi- 
ence, it leaps from a hasty and incomplete premies to a positive coucla- 
sion, which is thenceforth maintained with singleminded intolerance. 
Limitations, exceptions, regard for prudence, allowance for the defects 
of human nature, all the considerations which determine the jadgment of 
a sensible man, are Leveath the notice of female martyrs to philosophy. 
Mrs. Browning’s impetuous philanthropy ie, on her own assumptions, 
perfectly symmetrical and consistent, although it happens to be inappli- 
cable to the actual world. 

Her illusions were probably fostered by the accident that she lived 
and thought in one country while she used the langu of apotber. 
Those who are least inclined to accept het doctrines will nevertheless 
willingly admit that all ber impalses were noble and generous, and that 
her genius was singularly vigorous and active. From the whole tone 
and tenor of her recent writing:, it may be hoped that io her later life 
she found abuodant gratification for the demands of her moral and inotel- 
lectual nature. The sympathy of friends, and of those nearer than 
friends, who were worthy of all ber affection—abundant enjoyment of 
art, and consciousness of merited fame—all the best pleasures of life 
were crowned by the wonderfal regeneration of the country to which she 
had transferred ber patriotic attacbment. In English literature, as well 
as in Italian society, her prematare death will leave a visible and melan- 
choly blank. 
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Hine Avts. 


THE BATTLE @F THE STYLES. 

Among our Parliamentary extracts last week was a brief report of 
late discussion in the House of Commons, as to the style of architecture 
to be adopted in certain new public offices that are to be built in Down- 
ing Street. Lord Palmerston’s triumph on the occasion bas drawn forth 
both congratulations and protests, as the subjoined lively articles will 
show. The Spect thus ts upon what it terms “ The Defeat of 
the Goths.” . 

Lord Palmerston and the genius of light, air, common sense, and 
whatever else is characteristic of Palladian architecture, has triumphed 
over the audacity of Mr. Layard, the dilettantism of Mr. Charles Buxton, 
the poetry of Lord Jobn Manners, and all the gloom, glory, and romance 
of medieval art. The clerks ia the new Foreiga Office will at least 
write their despatches in broad daylight, and without the juxtaposition 
of the mallions of the Gothic tracery, the broken lights and picturesque 
fantasies which would be more appropriate if their on!y7 duty was to 
stady St. Augustine, to intone the Church Service, or to transcribe the 
biographies of medieval saints. We cannot, indeed, wonder that a Con- 
servative Government should have preferred a Gothic building to any- 
thing less imaginative and irregular. Lord Malmesbary’s despatch 
would bave caught an additional air and tone of Tory fervour from a 
dreamy light, a tretted ceiling, a panelled wall, accompanied or unac- 
companied, as the case might be, with the radiance of painted glass. 
Lord Palmerston, on Monday night, in the course of his speech, reminded 
the House of C that Parli t was not going, after all, to live 
in the new Foreign Office. The residence would have euited some among 
his audience well enough if Lord Jobn Manners bad bad his way. It 
would have been by no means a bad idea for the Conservative party, if 
they ever had returned ‘0 office, to have taken up their quarters in eome 
spot of the kind, in which Mr. Scott’s inventive genius bad been allowed 
fall swing. The poetical unreality of the atmosphere would have been 
adapted to all that is delightful, and sentimental, and beantifully uatrae 
in Conservatiem iteelf. Beneath a Gothic roof, and lit by the irregular 
daylight streaming through saintly windowe, Mr. Disraeli might bave 
devoted himself to another Tancred or Sybil, or dreamt out the gorgeous 

lan of turning England into a country of peaceful villages and courtry- 

ouses, occupied by solemn country gentlemen and a contented pea- 
santry. Lord John Manners would have been able to write poetry to his 
old “Woods and Forests’ in repose. Mr. Sotheron Estcourt might have 











worked out some new compromise, which would reconcile a converted | 


nation to church rates, with the help of all the local sentiment that an 
almost ecclesiastical edifice would bave given him. Lord Malmesbury, 


| bave been grouped dexterously about the rooms, as was best suited to 


the light and to their own tastes, in attitudes expressive at once of per- 
fect medieval piety and extreme intellectual exhaustion. Nothing could 
have been more charming or more beautiful than such a picture—a 
happy and untroubled Tory family, illumioated, perbaps, by the rays of 
the setting sun, and seated hand in band in a Gothic public office. 

It might have been realized in sober fact bad not Lord Palmerston re- 
ecued the Foreign Office from its impending fate, and put a veto upon the 
introduction of these quaint and imaginative novelties which are go little 
suitable for business purposes. In the name of all that is cheerful, airy, 
and commodious, he is to be thanked. We-by no means wish in our 
pablic buildings to bave what M. Walewski last week pompously con- 


| gratalated the French nation on possessing, namely, * miracles of wdility.” 


The very notion of Lord Jobn Manoers, or avy other poetical Tory noble- 


| man in connexion with the design for our public offices, is enough to | 


scare all Loudon. It is true that the advocates of Gotbie deny that there 


is any necessity for introducing inte the projected building those semi- | 


religious decorations whicb ought to be reserved for consecrated places 
ot worship. We may bave, we are told, plain windows, which, uolike 


the majority of Gotbic windows, shall exclade the wind and not exclude | 


+ 


affected ignorance of an Attorney-General professing to be unaware that 
the only Arches Court which has ever existed in the world derived its 
bame from having formerly sat in arcubus—uoder the “arches” or 

bows” of Bow Church, Cheapside. But if he accepte our advice, he 
will be content with the solid excuse that, his speech having wound up 
the debate, there was no opportunity for any reply to stavements how- 
ever preposterous. 

The award of the dummy tournament in which the House of Commons 
sat as Queen of Beauty, ready to Crown either Scott the Goth or Scott 
the Italian, is, of course, a heavy blow and great discouragement to the 
po erage ay our public offices. But it is one of those blows 

give new vigour toa rising and ular ‘ 

Palmerston produced bis “ putin Prt sted papesttiareen 
Obedient Yamen 
Answered Amen 
od the brand was put upon the Government 
| members who dared not vote in a division in which such determined 
| Tories and bigoted Jesuits as Mr. Layard, Mr. Buxton, and Mr. Dadley 
Fortescue, walked into the lobby with Lord John Manners. On the 
| other band, the Opposition did not treat the question us @ party one. 
The day was hot, the time of the year late, and the hour seven o’clock— 
so the Minister won in a canter. The person most to be pitied is the 
architect to whom the Premier has been 80 cruelly kind. We think. 
upon the whole, that a full justification may be found for Mr. Scott’s 
having prepared the very picturesque early Venetian design which Lord 
Palmerston politely designated Govbic in disguise, atter it bad, ucless we 
much mistake, been passed as good Italian by the impartial and little 
tender experts whom the Premier called in to sit upon it. Though the 
language may not have been the one of bis predilection, yet the ideas he 
had to teach were written in it. But Mr. Scott would have been wise to 
have made his stand on that design, and not to have consented to prodace 
the comparatively commonplace and not very pure composition, in the 
latest phase of Italian, which has been extorted from him by the jovial 
despot of the Treasury. Had he done so. there would have Cos & man 
to vindicate, as well as a cause to fight for ; aud the House of Commons, 
like all popular and excitable assemblies, has a keener perception of 
private wrong than of scientific principle. In the meanwhile, the unani- 
mous verdict of the Committee of 1858—a Committee which boasted Mr. 
Tite among its members—stands unreversed, that in facilities for light 
and air, and in cheapness, neither Gothic nor Italian can claim an ad- 
vantage over the other. The speakers who took part in the debate did 
not forget to call attention to great public buildings not under the con- 
trol of the Treasury or of the Office of Works—the Parliament House of 
Canada, the University of Sydney, the Aesize Courts of Lancashire at 
Manchester—all of them constructed in Gothic. A reference was made 
to several new buildiogs rising in London in that style. Bat, for fear of 
boring the House, we suppose, they understated their own case, or else 
they —_— have adveried toa far longer catalogue of instances. The 
thoroughfares and the back-streets of the metropolis are now alive with 
rebuildings, and many greater indications are rife that something better 
is in store for London than the graces of the Palmerstonian style—stucco 
and cement by the acre, and compo mouldings by the mile. There is a 
large range of buildings, combining great pictureequeness with strict 
economy, in Silver-street and Wood-street. The advocates of Gothic 
might further have noticed the large and stately house bailt for com- 
mercial purposes by a new competitor for fame, Mr. Wilkinson, in 
Bishopsgate-street, in which the beauty and strict attention to archi- 





from the Office of Works ; a 








the light—doors that fasten properly, and chimneys that do not smoke, 
upon a Gothic plan as well as any other. Gothic, it is said, is as com- 
fortable a style as Palladian, and far more tastefal. The public fancy, 
we are admonished, sete strongly just at present in the direction of Gothic. 
At Liverpool they are building Gothic ; there is a beautiful Gothic edifice 
on Blackfriars-bridge, and the romantic and uvromantic are joining 
hands and agreeing to a delightful compromise over this bappy 
architectural style, which is at once practical and poetical, which is 
suited not only for ecclesiastical, but for profane uses, and has won the 
heart of a Lord Jobo Manners no less than of a Mr. Layard. To all this 
we can only say that at present Gothic in our public batidings, for any 
but religious purposes, would be a very dangerous experiment. If it is 
| 80 very easy to make Gothic buildings comfortable as well as ornamen- 
| tal, why is it not oftener done? It is easy to profess moderation, in these 
thioge, but it is not so certain that all promires will be performed. From 
|@ style that is plain, simple, and severe, it is impossible to deviate in any 
| way that will ioterfere with the object for which a pablio office is designed. 
| Bat Gothic artiets are dangerous people to deal with. Their imagination 
| often outrans their own judgment, the taste of the public, and the purses 
| of their employers. In private life Gothic architecture is found to be 
fanciful and expensive. For business purposes we want just the reverse 
of this. What Pope remarked io the last century of the age for Pallad- 
| ian ert, may now with equal propriety be applied to the sudden desire 
of the rival Gothic which Lord Jobn Manners and his friends wish not 
| - to patronize at the public expense, but to force down the public 
throat : pane 
Something there is more needful than expense, 
| And something previous e’en to taste—'tis sense ! 
The clamour for Gothic has been so loud, and its partisans have pur- 
| posely been so aurhoritative in their tone, that the voice of the partisans 
| of common eense has been partially, ifnot completely, drowned. We 
are convinced, however, that Lord Palmerston has public opinion, as he 
| certainly has public curtom, entirely for him. The custom of thiscountry 
bas hitherto been to admit Gothic into buildings devoted to religious 
worsbip or into great state edifices which, owing to bistorical and moral 
associations connected with them, may be said to have a partly religious 
character. For business, trade, and every-day life, we should habitually 
prefer the Italian, which does not pretend to ity, and is cont 
with aiming at convenience. To advocate the adoption of Mr. Scott’s 
favourite style because it is more national than the Italian, is exceeding- 
ly absurd. In one sense neither are national, for both come to us from 
abroad. But Italian bas at least long been naturalized among us, and 
a Gotbie Foreign Office would neither be in keepiog with our other 
public buildings, nor with the instractive preferences of business men. 

London, a city built almost entirely for business purposes, is not built 
in the pointed, but in the horizontal style. A business-like people re- 
quires light, good ventilation, and substantial-lookiog houses of a 
elevation. These convenieuces are nowhere to be found combined so inex- 
pensively as in Italian architecture. When we inquired what Gothic 
public buildings give us in the place of these excellent advantages, we 
are told that they give us the picturesque. We prefer, we confess, L 
Palmerston and the commodious to the picturesque, even coupl 
with the name of Lord Jobn Manners. A picturesque Foreign Otfice, 
even though it be, in the beautiful language of Mr. Buxton, “ radiant with 
grace and beauty,” is very much to be distrusted. The advocates pro- 
ceed upon an erroneous bypothesie. It is not necessarily desirable to 
build what is the most pictureeque building possible apon every occasion. 
A Palladian Foreigo Office, even if less romantic, will better suit the ar- 
chitectare round it. But while Lord Jobn Manners and a few enthusiasts 
were in raptares about the tracery and the stilted roofs, and the deco- 
tated work of their favourite style, we suepect that most other people 
would nce such a bailding ill-placed, even if they allowed that it 
was not vec oye And there is some truth io Lord Palmerston’s view, 
that in ic it is possible to sin in a thousand ways for every tingle 
fault committed in the Italian design. 

* © * * Modievatiem in masic and architecture basits place, to which 
it should be confined. Gothic gables and Gothic mullions are as much 
out of place in a public office ae song would be in a committee of the 
House of Commons. . We do not want to see experiments made at the 
public cost for the sake of converting the nation to a love of sentimental 
architecture. Let us bave what is useful and convenient in our Govero- 
ment offices, and then, if possible, and if there is money left, what is 
beautifal. There is no object, we would beg to assure the advocates of 
Gothic, in being unconventional or poetical, unless it is absolutely ne- 
cessary. It is very likely that the new Palladian design may not be so 

| fantastical, so ornamental, or so gorgeous as Gothic tastes might wish. 
| The existence of the Foreign Office officials will be more prosy than it 
| might otherwise have been, but as the days of the touroaments and ro- 
| ance are , we do not know that the objection is a very great one. 
These are the days of ventilation, of comfort, and daylight ; and though 
| we may bave lost something by becoming practical, we have reason, on 
| the whole, to be content. At all events, we may be glad that the entha- 
|siasm of a few amateurs has been tempered by the good sense of the 
| sober majority. And ae, in spite of sivister auguries, we believe that 
| Italian architecture is not necessarily ugly, let us look forward to a sen- 
| sibly built Foreign Office, hoping that it may also be one which will be 
| an addition to the architectural beauties of the metropolis. 

| The emart Saturday Review takes the other side, and thas pleasantly 
| delivers iteelf, under the heading, “ Palmerston’s ‘ Positive Order.’ ”’ 

| Painters and Poets are not the only speculators of the masculine gen- 
| der who are privileged to traffic in unabaehed audacity, now that elderly 


| Ministers have taken to bave a taste, and to inflict their “ positive or- 
| ders” of architecture on the public and on Parliament. Since the day 
that Lord Westbury (then Attorney-General Sir R. Bethell) extemporised 
{an Arches Court of Dablin, and dubbed Queen Elizabeth's proctor a 
| Popish fellow, in order to parry a home-tbrust of Mr. Giadstone—at thut 
time Lord Palmerston’s and Sir R. Bethbell’s swora antagonist—in the 
| debates upon the Divorce Bill, we have never met with eo upblusbingly 
neat a display of artificial ignorance as that in which the Premier in- 
dualged on Monday night upun Lord Eleho’s motion respecting the new 
| Foreign Office. The only difference was that in 1857 the fervid member 
| for Uxford instantly and indignantly demolished the fragile idol which 
| bad been set up in Bethel, while Lord Palmerston ded in induviog 
| some 188 members to end the platitudes and witticiems uoder cover 
| of which he bas, on bis own responsibility, set his back against the grow- 
ing artistic convictions of the age, and forced the chief of the Gothic 
| school of architects to parade himee!f crose-gartered in Italian stockings. 
| A joke is a joke, and Lord Eicho had reminded the House that Palmers- 
| ton was the statesman whom, by the world’s verdict, 
| Jocus circumvolat et Cupido. 
| Still, it was trespassing too much upon his privileges to pretend, in 1861 
| as @ reason against the natiovality of so-called Gothic, that the Goths 
| and Vandals or the Saracens bad anything to do with the invention of 
the Pointed architecture of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, or to 
| draw a distinction between it and the castellated etyle, as if every child 
did rot know that every castle built during the centuries in which Gothic 
was in use displayed in its features the Gothic of its own age and coun- 
try adapted to its owa wants. Jt is no wonder that Lord Palmerston, 
coming down to his own time, thought bimeelf immensely clever in de- 
signating the palpable fact that the authorities of the “modern Athens” 
are in the act of constructing a conspicuous Go'bic quarter called Cock- 
burn-street as a gross calamoy, on no better grounds than the equally 
palpable fact that, when Lord Palmerston was a young man, the wise 














encouraged by the mystical gloom of the place to hope on even against | men of Edinburgh tried to baild a copy of the Parthenon on the Calton 
hope that knowledge of reference may after all be kaowledge io itself, | Hill as a national monument, and that, when they bad built less than 
would devote himself meanwhile to restoring the spelling of the nine- | a quarter of it, they stock fast in mortified of a ready-made 
teenth century to what spelling was many huadred years ago, and to |ruin. Ofcourse Lord Palmerston may sbelter bimeelf under the prece- 
addressing circulars to foreign courts which breathed all the religious | dent of his own Chancellor, and argae that the blunders of an amateur 


spirit of extinct Toryism ; while the rising hopes of the party might ' on pointe of artistic history, are rather more excusable than the well- 


tural truth are hardly so remarkable as the convenience and the 
“light and airy” cheerfuloess of the entire range of apartments. The’ 
might have noted, that when Miss Coutts undertook to build that whi 
the French significantly term a cifé owvriére in Bethnal Green—three huge 
piler, each the size of a palace—the Gothic was chosen as the style, and 
Gothic structares were produced, simple and cheap, and yet effeetive. 
In the last place, n0 one dared to point out that while the mistakes which 
Sir Charles Barry may have made in the planning of the Houses of Par- 
liament a quarter of a century back have never been forgotten or for 
given, the narrow atifling passages of the Italian Treasury and Home 
Office are conveniently slurred over. On the other hand, the schools for 
St. Giles’s—lofty, spacious, airy, and dignified—erected last year, by Sir 
Charles’ son, the now architect of the Palace of Westminster, in Gothic 
such as the present decade can produce, stand to show that in spite of 
Mr. Cowper, and Mr. Cowper’s inspiring genius, aud of -the Times, cheer- 
fulness, epaciousness, air and light, economical and convenient planning, 
consist with and are easily attained ia the national and indigenous archi- 
tecture of Northern Europe. In conclusion, we can but repeat the hope 
which Lord Brougham expressed for the Duke of Modena on the same 
evening, and wish Mr. Scott a happy deliverance through a task which 
must be full of ———— to an artist eo profoundly io earnest as 
he is. Palmam qui it ferat ; but the palm which Mr. Scott deserves is 
not to pile pseudo-Palladian “ etoues of London” to please Lord Pal- 
merston. 

a 
ACTION FOR LIBEL. 


of Common Pleas.—Turnbull v. Bird.—This action waa brought by 
Mr. Turnball, late of the State Paper-office, to recover damages for libels 
published against him by Mr. Bird, secretary to the Protestant Al- 
liance. These libele were all pablished in the Daily News, in the 44 
part of this year, aod arose out of a memorial which was circulated 
the months of May and Jane, 1860, and presented to the First Lord of 
the Treasury. The object of the memorial was to indace Lord Palmer- 
ston to cancel the appointment of Mr. Tarnball to the office of calendarer 
to certain foreign papers in the State Paper-office to which he had 
been nominated by the Master of the Rolls in September, 1859. The 
argaments in thie case baving lasted for two days, we coofine ourselves 
to passages from the summing up of the Lord Chief Justice, which con- 
tains the gist of the whole proceediogs. Referricg to the importance of 
the inquiry and the serious nature of the charge, 

“If (said he) Mr, Tarnball were guilty of the miscondact of which the 
defendant appears to think him capable, he would be a most odious man. 
What are bis antecedents? He ie a man who has passed the middle period 
of life with honour and distinction, an accomplished echolar, known as 
such to men of all nations. Could Mr. Bird, from each antecedents, fairly 
draw the conclusions to which, it issaid, he basarrivedt When the order 
of the Jesuits was first established it was founded on principles of most 
enlightened bencficence, but some Jesuits deserve one character and 
some another. Mr. Bovill is right wheo he says that the very word 
Jesuitical has been taken to mean the same thiag as deceitful ; but can 
it be said that when Mr. Turnbull expresses his esteem aod revereace for 
the Jesuits he means that he advocates deceit? He bas beea held up as 
a subject of Protestant panic because he calls Garnett a martyr; and Mr. 
Boviil cays of the plaintiff that he admires a man guilty of treason. Bat 
let me tell you that the trial of Garnett bas been much discussed ; and 
in the State Trials during the time of the Stuarts there are to be found 
instances of convictions which any man capable of weighing criminal 
evidence must look upon with great divsatisfaction. There has been a 
controversy on two in particular. Sidney and Lord Russell have been 
called martyrs. Is it fair, thea, to say that Mr. Turabull sanctions trea- 
son when he takes one side of a coutroversy? Many people will agree 
with Mr. Turnbull, when he uses with reference to Babiogtoa’s plot the 
term ‘ galiaot confederacy ;’ but although Babington pleaded ‘ Guilty’ he 
said he formed one of a baad of ~~ wae int a to roleaas 
Mary Queen of Scote, and that be n led away , wh 
saves the death of Elizabeth. Mr. Taroball, in his preface to the Life 
of Luther, calls the Reformation a mischievous event. Every zealous 
Roman Catholic agrees with him. But he speaks of the assertion which 
relates to his intense hatred of the Protestants as an ‘ insane idea. 

“ The learned judge then referred to the allegation in the preface to one 
of the booke edited by Mr. Turnboll, that he would rather be condemaed 
with a Roman Catholic than saved with a Paritan, and called the atten- 
tion of the jury to the fact that in the same preface he speaks of the Pope 
asa corse, and that he stated ia his evidence thet the book was a jew 
d'esprit printed for circulation among bis friends, and that he ridicules 
Caivinistic errors in a city (Edinburgh) in which nine-tentas of the popula- 
tion are stroog Protestants. He then lett to the jury to say whether the 
comments made by Mr. Bird, and complained of by Mr. Turnbull, were 
honestly believed by the former to be fair and just. Mr. Bird, when a 
panic had set in oa the appointment of a man qualified by acquiremeats 
and energy for bis post, took up the stream of attack already set in; 
Mr. Tarobull says be became the object of popular censure and tried to 
live it down. He was ao instance of powerful energy and faculties most 
appropriately applied, but the defendant represents a powerful body, 
and his power and tbe aid given him are so great that Mr. Tarnball says, 
‘I can bear up no longer against your assaulte.’ He yielded to ‘un- 
endarable pressure.’ ”’ 2 

The trial lasted three days. In the end, the Jary, after three hoars 
deliberation, retarned a verdict for the defendant. The 7imes of the 12th 
alt. thas reviews the decision. : 


The instinct of an English jury generally guides them aright upon 
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THe Alvion. 








charges of Libel. The case of “ Taraball ». Bird,” which bas occupied 
the attention of the Court of Common Pleas for three days, bas at last 
been safely decided. The jury hesitated for three hours, and evidently 
came uowilliagly to the proper verdict. Many reasons made the duty 
painfal. The character of the earnest, zealous, and accomplished man 
who complained of the wrong, and who had shown by fleeing away before 
his persecutors how iatolerable he had fouad that wrong to be, the per- 
sistence and apparent spitefuloess of the persecation, the iatolerable 
bigotry of the Aseociation which bed bunted him, and the unfairness with 
which facts bad beeo placed io particalar points of r'ew—all these circum- 
stances must have bad their inflaence upon twelve impartial minds, aod 
must have made these jurymen wish they could castigate the Prot t 


finest Louis XV. work, exquisitely chased, with a view of a palace on 
the top io bigh relief, the columas and friezes set with fiae brilliants in 
scroll pattern, the border also set with fice brilliants, the sides and bot- 
tom chased with baildiags ; in a case, £112 (Martin.)—Jewels. A match- 
less ruby, of oval shape, set round with eight magnificent large brilliants, 
mounted as a pin; a splendid object, £1570 ( sarrard.)—A magnificent 
| brilliant, of extraordinary size, of the purest water, set in chased gold, 
}as a pio, in shagreen case, £520 (Jessell.)—A splendid hexagonal 
| emerald, of great purity, set in cap of brilliants for a pin, with fine gold 
| chain attached, in a case; and a magnificeat oblong emerald, of great 
| purity, set in chased gold as a ring, in shagreen case, £131 (Hancock.)— 





Alliance into a little moderation, aod afford Mr. Tarabull some recom- 
pense for bis uomerited sufferings. 

Happily, bowever, theee twelve men had the discrimination to see, and 
firmness to act up to the view, that tbey had no right to fritter away all 
freedom of discussion for the sake of one bard case. The wrong of which 
Mr. Turnbull complained was substantially that the Protestant Alliance 
had asserted that be was an{t for a pablic office to which he bad jast been 
appointed. They gave reasons for this opinion which could not always 
be supported. They raid that precautions were taken that Mr. Turnbull 
should not abuse his custody of the public documents, and that statement 
turned out to be unfounded, except to the extent that precautions of this 
kind are taken with respect to every person who bas access to these 

apers. They said, moreover, that Mr. Turabull was engaged to write a 
Rinses of England during the time of Queen Mary, which was altogether 
untrue in any sense. They asserted, also that very zealcus religionists 
of Mr. Tarnball’s persuasion had been known to destroy docaments which 
reflected discredit upon their creed—a fact which can hardly be denied. 
They went on, however, to point to the conclusion that what others had 
done Mr, Turnbull might possibly do, and this was, no doubt, a sugges- 
tion very offensive to Mr. Tarnbull. Upon these grounds, and from other 
reasons drawn from passages in Mr. Turnbul!’s published works, wherein 
he acknowledged a great veneration for a particular Jesuit, and a gene- 
ral respect for the body to which he belonged, this Protestant Alliance 
sought to show that Mr.Turnbull was uaofit to be intrusted with the daties 
he exercised as Calendarer of State Papers, and they memorialized Lord 
Palmerston to remove him to some other post. 

Now, it is impossible to read these accusations without feeling that, 
although some of them are false, none’of them are libellous. It can 
hardly be libellous to say of a man, even falsely, that he is en- 
cued io writing a history of Eagland ia the time of Queen Mary. 

or is it libelloas to say of a man, truly, that he is a very energetic and 
earnest Roman Catholic. Nor ie it libellous to say of a man that a very 
decided partisan is most undesirable for a work which requires the most 
undeviating impartiality. It may be very suspicious and very illiberal 
of the Protestant Alliance to suggest such things, and it must have been 
very offensive to Mr. Turnbull to bave them said of him ; but they were 
not libellous, It tarns out on examination of Mr. Turnbull’s work that 
it bas been executed, so far as his critios tell us, with a faultless im- 

iality ; aod —- the Protestant Alliance would say that it would 
strange, considering the Protestant storm which was raging over his 
head all the while, if the fact had been otherwise. But the event does 
not by any means destroy the general validity of the a priori arguments, 
and it by no means follows, because Mr. Turnbull has made fair abstracts 
of these papers, that therefore it is prudent to place a political partisan 
or a religious enthusiast in a position where his success must depend 
upon the extent to which he can carb his own strongest predilections or 
even principles. Be this as it may, it was a point which the Protestant 
Alliance or any member of it was at liberty to discuss. If there be any- 
thing which is especially open to controversy, it is the qualification of a 
public officer for the post he holds; and if there be any one post which 
moet especially challenges the careful scrutiny of the public, it is one 
which, if abused, would give an opportunity of adalterating the political 
and religious history of the country. The Protestant Alliance have io 
this instance strained this privilege, and have used it harshly and tyran- 
nically, bat they have been within their constitutional rights. The law 
was most lucidly explained by Chief Justice Erle ia his summing up. “A 
man,” aid that excellent Judge, ‘‘ may publish defamatory matter in de- 
fence either of his private or his publicrighte. Every subject of this realm 
has a right to comment upon the acts of public men, for they concern 
him as such subject. But be must not make his commentary a cloak for 
Sach a commentary, however libellous, is justitiable if the de- 
fendant believes that be is writing what is fair and just ; but if he makes 
wilful misrepresentacion, or misstatement that might have been avoided 
by ordinary care, his protection ceases.” This is a very moderate state- 
ment of the law upon which all our liberties hang ; lees than this would 
shut up all discussion, and reduce us to the condifion of Prassia or any 
-ridden country. It is quite clear that the Protestant Alli- 
ance were within this limit. No one can doubt that Mr. Bird and his 
rabid friends did all most honestly and sincerely believe that Mr. Tarn- 
ball, a pervert, and a lover of Jesuits, and a reviler of the Reformation, 
had fixed himself in the position which be ocoupied in order to give a 
Papistical colour to all the records of the time of Edward VI. and Queen 
Mary. Noone wno knows anything of this body will doubt that they 
were quite ble of believing this, and much more than this. To minds 
80 pred ali the stories of “the Jesuit in the family” are unim- 
— traths, and every one who ventures even to admire the Jesuits 
zeal in the of classical and other learning is a Jesuit in dis- 
guise. They believe these things intensely, and they have a right to 
that belief, and to the expression of that belief. That liberty of expres- 
sion is the gift of that very Protestantism which they profess with so 
much exaggerated zeal. 

More than this, We are ready to go further than we have ever gone 
before with the Protestant Alliance, and to insist that they had upon this 
occasion what the lawyers call “reasonable and probable cause” for 
what they said. It was not true, but it was what was very nataral to 
be true. [twas not that Mr. Turnbull was a Roman Catholic. It be had 
been merely known as a close historical student and aa experienced de- 
cipberer ancient documents, we doubt whether even the Protestant 
Alliance would have taken the trouble to ask where Mr. Tarabull weat 
to church. A man may be a Roman Catholic or a Protestant, and yet 
have no exciting prejudices which warp bis judgment in a steady, unim. 
passioned pursuits of truth. To such a man you might safely toss a 
cartload of papers, although you may suspect that those papers contain 
documents which have never yet seen the light, as historically important 
as the answer of Edward VI. to the invitation to join the Protestant 
Princes, or the recantation of Cranmer ; and you would bave a comfort- 
able security that every paper would be ranked in its exact historical 
importance, and would be presented to the reader with a precisely ac- 
curate description. But here is a boundiog, bubbling brain, full of 
learning but also fall of controversy. Mr. Turnball is not only a Ro- 
man Catholic, but he is an earnest controversialist. Such a man bas po 
right to ask from us a blind confidence ; and, if he has not a right to ask 
a blind confidence, he has no right to ask this place. We should say the 
same if be had been an ardent Republicafi, avd had been a candidate for 
the office of Calendarer of the Papers of the time of the Commonwealth. 
We undoubtedly should bave said the same of Mr. Bird or of any other 
very active memver of the Protestant Alliance. It is a work for which 
® man is required who is an historical student before all things, and no- 
thing else very strongly. Who can te! whether, in the mind of any 
given euthusiast, secular honour is strooger than sectarian zeal, or th2 
Judgment of the maa is able to neutralize the partialities of the religion- 
ist? It was a very unfortunate appoiatment, and was a very foolish 
thing done under a popular name. So far as this libel action goes it was 
exceedingly ill-advised. Every proper object had already been obtained 
when by public discussion Mr. Turnball had elicited from all parties the 
admission that be had done his duty fairly in the false position whereia 
others had placed him. As to the loss of his office, its remuneratioa 
was so miserable a pittance that we can scarcely believe it to have 
been the motive of his labour. If, however, this did weigh, we are 
sure that the public will expect that be be offered something mach more 
worthy of his accomplishments. Bat if it is mere love of the particular 
work which causes his regret, we have no sympatby to offer him, for 
we are sure he could never have acquired such universal confidence as 
would alone have rendered his labours historically valuable. 


—_— 


Mr. Fisu’s Co-tection.—This is the simple heading, in a late number 
of the London Times, of the subjoined record. It is one of the many 
proofs of the immense wealth and resources of Great Britain, that hua- 
dreds of individaals live and die in the possession of costly collections, 
whose very existence is only kaowa within a very limited circle. We 
confess we never heard of this Mr. Fish, who owaed so mauy rare cu- 
riosities, Thus is the post mortem dispersion registered. 

“ The sale of this very choice collection of objects of art and virti, 
formed about 40 years ago by the late Mr. Thomas L. Fish, of Koowle- 
cottage, Sidmouth, was concluded yesterday at the rooms of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, Among tbe more valuable specimens may 
be enumerated the following :—A magnificent oblong gold box, of the 


A magnificent ruby and superb brilliante, set in a richly chased gold 
ring, £184 (L. Rothschild).—A very large and exquisitely fiae brilliant, 
set in a richly chased gold ring, in a shagreen case, £333 (Garrard.)— 
A musical and mechanical bird box, in engine-tarned gold case, chased 
with trophies and flowers; an exquisite enamel miniature of a lady and 
child on the top, set round with small brilliants ; and a maguificent 
Louis XV. gold box, exquisitely chased with conversations, and 
scroll and flower trelliswork in relief, the groundwork beautifally 
enamelled green, in imitation of garden scenes; the thamb-piece of 
sprays of flowers, formed of fine brilliants, in shagreen case, £112 10a. 
(Davis).—An exquisite cingue-cento jewel probably the work of Cellini, 
formed as a woman riding on a dragou, and beariog a pendant, with a 
fine cameo of gold, exquisitely enamelled, and set with polished rabies, 
pearls, and brilliants, in a case, a work of the very highest importance 
and beauty, £124 (Holloway).—A very beautiful jewel cabinet, of archi- 





tectural design, formed as a temple of tortoiseshell, with Corinthiao 
columns and pilasters supporting a rich coraice, with doors between, en- 
closing small drawers in the pliath, eur ted by an archit al 
facade, in the centre of which is a clock, with a silver-gilt dial, the hands 
set with brilliants, above which is a celestial globe and a revolving dial 
showing the days of the month, the indicator set with brilliants. The 
whole of this beautiful ornament is enriched with classical subjects, alle- 

orical and other figures; cupids, arabeeques, birds, ecrolis, testoous of 
} san drapery, and other ornaments, exquisitely chaeed in silver gilt, 
with drawer io the plioth, containing a toilet service of silver gilt aad 
enamel—12 pieces, an agate cup, aud four scent bottles. A traly splen- 
did work, designed in the purest taste of the time of Queen Anne, with 
glass shade in engraved brass fraaie and oak case, £260 (Russell).—A 
collection of 19 exquisite mosaics, principally by the celebrated Depol- 
letti, the centre moeaic of large oval size, kaowa as the shield of Achilles, 
with 12 subjects, and the sigas of the Zodiac, surrounded by smaller 
mosaics of celebrated Roman buildiogs, landscapes, animals, and flowers $ 
in a Morocco case, £129 (Holloway).—The three days’ sale realized up- 
wards of £10,000.” 





How Lonpoy 1s supPLigp wird SrrawpeRrRies.—It is calculated that 
there are from 1,000 to 1.500 acres withia tea miles of London under this 
crop, the greater part of which is situated in the parishes of Falbam, 
Hammersmith, Breatford, Ealing, Isleworth, Camberwell, Deptford, 
Mortlake, and Hackney. The largest and beat eg: or rather fields, 
are in the parishes of Isleworth, Brentford, and Ealing, where the ground 
bas not been so loog under the crop, the strawberry thriving best in what 
is termed new ground. The late Mr. Joho, Wilmot, of Isleworth, had at 
one period upwards of 70 acres under strawberries, and some other 
growers have even now as many. Females are for the most part em- 

loyed io picking and packing the fruit, and formerly carried it on their 

eads to the market also. Of late years, this mode of conyeyance has 
very properly been almost abandoned, and light spring carts, vans, or 
small waggons substituted. These vebicles are hang on very pliable 
springs, similar to those of a carriage, and are drawn by a smart trot- 
ting horse, making the journey to market, or to the large fruit shops, se- 
veral times a day, according to the distance from town. At this season 
of the year these waggons or oars are continually on the road, the fruit 
for the morning markets being delivered to the salesmen as early as four 
A.M. Fruit for the principal fruiterers who supply the aristocracy is 
delivered in the afternoon, so as to be quite fresh for the late-dining 
classes. Some of the floest fruit is still sent as head loads, beiag less 
liable to injury by this mode of transit. 

The number of women employed during the strawberry season is cal- 
éalated to be upwards of 2,000. They are chiefly from the West of Eng- 
laod and Wales, and they remain until the gooseberries and currants are 
disposed of, returning with their hard-earned gains in time to assist at 
barvest work in their own countries, just as the Irish migrate over to 
our Scotch bay and corn harvests. 

These women assemble in the grower’s g ds in the ing 
soon as it is light, and commence pulling the fruit. As the fruit is ga- 
thered it is carried to the packing-house and carefully put iato neat pot- 
tle or puanet baskets made of split laths, 3 to 6 inches deep, and from 5 
to 9 inches in diameter, which baskets are seldom returned by the pur- 
chasers. Fifty or sixty of thes: are placed in a large basket, in which 
they are despatched to town, When the women are employed as car- 
riers, each takes ove of these large baskets on her head, with only a 
small pad or cushion to equalise the pressure of the weight. These 
baskets and fruit weigh from 30 to 40 lb., and sometimes even more ; yet 
with these, those young creatures will make several journeys per day 
from Brentford to London, often not less than twenty to twenty-five miles, 
travelling at the rate of five miles per hour. 

We ought to observe that all the strawberries intended to be eaten in 
their natural state are picked with the calyx and about half an inch of 
the fruit stalk attached, those only intended for ices or preserving being 
gathered without. There is considerable art in packing the fruit in the 
potties so that it shall not be bruised, and it is well ascertained that 
since this head carrying has been so far superseded by the spring vehi- 
cles that the fruit does not reach the market in so good a state as for- 
merly. This alteration is so far a measure of necessity, London having 
extended so far beyond Hyde Park Corner as to be almost a continuous 
street to beyond Brentford, and the thoroughfare is so crowded with peo- 
ple that itis uearly impossible for these women to thread their way 
through them. 

The neat, clean-looking strawberry pottiles and punnets are made by 
the women and chi'dren of the poor people chiefly about Brentford, of the 
wood of willow or pine, and supplied to the market gardeaers at the rate 
of about sixpeace per dozen.—Scottish Farmer. 

A Goon Horse Srorny.—* * * When the eating was over we 
lighted our pipes aod called on H—— for the story be bad promised to 
tell. After a few whilffs of the fragrant weed he began thus : 

“You must know, lads, that a few years ago I was well kaown by the 
not very flattering title of ‘Mad H——,’ given, I suppose, tor the many 
mad things I did, aad for dariog borsemaaship. At that time I would 
ride anything, even the wildest horse that had never been broken in. 
Sioce then I bave got more sense, thinking that ‘ good people are scarce.’ 
To retura to the bit. Some years since I was in a small town near one 
of the Victoria diggio One evening, in the public room of the botel. 
a good many Tealeo Sees were telling most extraordinary stories of 
racing, ridiog, and of their celebrated fast-trotting horees. One of them, 
who was blowing the most about a horse he had that would trot or jump 
against any other on the diggings, proposed a bet that he would jump 
over a two railed fence holding a sixpeace between each knee and the 
flap of the saddle. Coming up to me saying, ‘Stranger, will you bet?’ 
I rather smiled at him, and said, in a joking way, * Wby, I could jump 
my horse over a two-railed fence with a razor, edge uppermost, strapped 
across the saddle.’ In not very polite terms he denied that I could do 
any such thing, and that he woald bet me £50 or £100 that I would not 
evea dare todo it. To use Yankee slang, this ‘ rose my dander,’ and I 
said, ‘ Place £50 in the landiord’s hands, I will do the same; mind, the 
bet is that 1 am not game enough to do it. You can have the razor 
placed in any way you like across the seat of my saddle, acd the bet is 
to come off the day after to-morrow.’ Next day I took my horse over a 
good many fences, standing up, jockey fashion, in the stirrups at the 
leaps. I could get over them very well, bat when the horse got all his 
feet to the ground I was geocrally so shaken that I could not avoid 
touching the seat of the saddle. A thought struck me that if I jamped 
| off when the horse touched the groand with his fore feet that I could suc- 
ceed, and a little practice made me quite perfect. The Yankee bad got 
holes drilled through the back of a razor, and then etitched to the saddle 
edge 7 A crowd of diggers bad assembled to witness the mad 
feat. Il certainly felt alittle nervous, bat pride would not allow me to 
finch, Atter being assisted to mount, and having twenty or thirty yards’ 
canter, I took the fence at a flying teap. Soon as the horse’s fore legs 
touched I was off and safe on the ground. While there a sinking feel 
came over me, but the cheering of the crowd and congratulations of my 
friends soon made me forget my folly. The money was handed over to 
me. The Yankee at first objected to it, as I had not kept in the saddle 
wotil all the borse’s legs were on the ground ; but he found it no use, ae, 
by the unanimous decision of the sp #, | was declared the winner. 
1 do not know if he ever tried to equal this mad feat, which so com- 
pletely pat his sixpenny one in the shade; bat I guess that, if he goes 
back to the States, he will not speak of bis losing the £50 so easily. 




















August 3 


The horse I rode was the same I jamped over a team of bulloc! 

bourne, and for it got fioed £5 for furious riding ia the — wee 
ever you go to Melbourne, where I am well kaown, inquire at the horse 
bazaars and livery stables, and you will hear many a freak of Mad 
H——.”— Wild Bullock Hunting in Australia. 





A Terrmce Execcrioy.—Five o'clock, the hour fixed for the exscutig 
of Biron, at length gloomily tolled—and as the last stroke of the 
clock of the Bastille sounded, M.de Ramigny, M. de. Vitry capta 


the royal guards, and the lieateaant of Montigay governor of Paris, ref 
lowed by a company of soldiers, entered the chapel. “ Monsiear,” said 


one of these personages. “it is time now to descend with us, that you 
may ascend to God!’ The duke stepped forward with digaity and de- 
clared himself ready to follow them. He wore a suit of grey satin, g 
cloak of black velvet, aud carried a hat adorned with white and black 
plames. Oa the green before the Bastille a scaffold had been erected 
five feet high : it was undraped, and approached by rough steps, 

troops were drawn up in close rank ; while strong bodies of urquebusierg 
occupied the green under arms. The chapel bells tolled mourafglly- 
while many prisoners and officials watched the advance of the processing 
shedding tears for the approaching miserable fate of so valiant and 

lara nobleman. The duke was received, close to the scaffold, by the 
provost of the bigh court, who was on horseback, bearing ia his hand hig 
wand. On the scaffold stood the executioner and his assistants, the no: 

of the high court, and the curé de St. Nicholas. As Biron gazed on these 
ghastly preparations bis fortitude forsook him. He, however, knelt at 
the foot of the ladder, and thas received final absolution. On rising, the 
eyes of the uafortanate man wandered wildly round. “Ob!” exclaimed 
he, pointing to the companies of musketeers—“ Oa! for a musket ball 
through my body! Is there no mercy! ” 

He was thea assisted to ascend the steps on to the scaffold. The war. 
rant for execution was next produced and read by the notary Voisin - 
the marshal agaio fiercely denying that he had conspired against the 
life of the king. Biron then joined ia prayer with the caré Magnan, 
A handkerchief being then givea to him by the executioner, he bound it 
round bis eyes and koelt. On hearing the ewift step of the 
behiod bim, the marshal started from his kneeling attitude, and tearing 
the handkerchief from hisjeyes, exclaimed, “ God ! is there no pardon— 
no mercy?” and in bis agony Biron commenced repeating rapidly to 
himself the word, ‘ Minime!. Minime!” which was sapposed to refer to 
his confessor at Dijon, a monk of the order of Minimes; who told the 
marehal that if Lafia revealed that which they had, with euch awfal 
oaths, eworn to keep secrei, the fate of the former would be eternal per- 
dition, and that of Biron salvation. Anxious to terminate so harrowing 
a spectacle, the authorities present conferred together, and calling the 
executioner, authorized him to bind the criminal, to cut the collar of hig 
doublet, and to force him into the requisite posture to receive the stroke 
—the former being preliminaries usually adopted, but which, in the case 
of the marshal, bad, at bis own earnest prayer, been dispensed with. 
The face of Biron, however, glared with fury at the approach of the heads 
man and his assistants : for the terror and excitement of his position were 
evidently fast depriving him of his reason. “ Ab! who dares approach 
me?’ said he. “ A flager shall not be laid upon my person! or I swear 
I will strangle every person present!” After an interval of silence, the 
marehal called M. bareaton, the officer to whom he had intrasted his mee 
sage to Rosoy, and, with a face still vividly saffused, requested him to 
biad his eyes. Barenton complied; but the duke again snatched the 
handkerchief from his brow, exclaiming, ‘‘ Heaven! let me gaze on the 
sky once more!” When the handkerchief was re-adjusted, Biron called 
impet ly to the headsman, “ Haste! haste!’’ Ia a second the sword 
of the executioner was poised, and just as the unhappy marshal was again 
rising, the blow fell, and the head rebounded from the scaffold and drop- 
ped into the midst of the horrified spectators. The body was imme- 
diately covered with a pall of black cloth: the same evening, at dusk 
hour, it was placed in a leaden coffia, and at midnight iaterred in a vault 
constructed in the nave of the parish church of St. Paul.—Miss Freer’s 
Life of Henry IV. 


A Suertrr Arrested; we Reveases niMseLF.—We leart that James 
Graham, Esq., our up-and-dressed sheriff, whose adventure with the wolf. 
which, it wil! be recollected, he skated down and caught on the rive: 
last winter, an exploit, by the way, that has been copied into almost 
every paper in the United States, yesterday was the hero of an adven- 
ture more wonderful than the one above alluded to. (An effort to parse 
this sentence is recommended as an exercise at competitive examina- 








as| tions.) While oum,® jose of marshy ground bordering on the 
vi 


northern bayou, near this village, in et with a small boy, he dis- 
covered two extraordinary large blue racer snakes just ahead of him, and, 
although armed with nothing but an insignificant stick, he resolved at 
once to endeavour to despatch the monsters. Therefore, by describing 
a circle, he beaded them off and hemmed them in next the water, (de- 
scribing a circle elsewhere — @ man to the point whence he started) 
which this species of reptile dislikes exceedingly, but as he approached 
nearer and nearer, the largest one, with head erect, turned upon him, and 
in an instant coiled bis strong sinewy body about his legs with such te- 
nacity that it was impossible for him to move from his tracks without 
falling over. 

But in spite of this predicament the sheriff was not mach alarmed, un- 
til he saw the other snake, which had been ranaing from side to side, 
suddenly start towards him, and, with the quickness of lightning, leap 
upon bim, catching his right arm in his embrace, and binding it to his 
body as firmly as if it had been secured with chaics of steel, and, of 
course, notwithstanding he strained every nerve in the effort, he could 
not release it. With his left band he drew a sheath kuife from a breast 
pocket of his coat, and made short work of severing the coils of his disa- 
greeable foes. The largest of these monsters measured seven feet four 
inches in length. The sheriff says that it seemed to him that the terrible 

















embrace of the large reptile was equal to the strength which two men 

| could bring to bear on a rope about a person’s limbs, and was extremely 

| painfal, while the quickness of their movements was indeed astonishing. 
He brought away toeir heads as trophies of his victory.—<St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan, Traveller. 

Aw Arcuirecr’s Action.—At the Court of Passage, at Liverpool, 
some months ago, an action was brought by Mr. Thomas Wylie, archi- 
tect, against Mr. Edward Willmer, proprietor of the local Chronicle, to re- 

| cover the sum of £158 15:., ey 2) per cent. commission apon £6,350, 

the estimated cost of a building for which he had prepared the plans. 

The plaiatiff stated that in August last the defendant purchased from 

the trustees of the Blue coat School the lease of plot of laad in School- 

lane, and engaged him to prepare pianos for a building to be erected 
upon it. He accordingly commenced the preparation of plans; and, 
whilst be was eogaged upon them, Mr. Willmer told him to put himself 
in communication with the proprietora of the Mercury, who had agreed 
to take a portion of the building, and so to arrange the buildiag as to 
afford them the accommodation they required. It had previously been 
contemplated to erect a building of two stories, but Mr. Willmer now 
said it must be a four-story building, with a cellar. He thea proceeded 
to make fresh plaas ; and, daring their preparation, the defendant came 
to the office almost every day. When the plans were completed he 
sent them, under Mr. Willmer’s directions, to Mesers. Howarth, of Lime- 
| street, ia order that they might take out the quantities. Oa the 3rd of 





November he received a letter from Mr. Willmer, in which he drew at- 
tention to his baving stated that he templated expending about 
| £2,000 on the proposed erection, and baving subsequently extended that 
| sum to £2,500 ; and eaid he expected the plans to be executed for an ex- 
| penditure of that amount, and was therefore astonished to fiad that the 
| tenders which had beea sought for carrying out these plaus ranged from 
£6,350 to £6,433 
The defence was that Mr. Wylie received instractions to prepare plans 
for a building the cost of which was not to exceed £2,500 ; and, that as 
| he had not carried out these instractions, bat made plans for a building 
to cost £6,300, which were perfectly useless to the defendant, he bad 00 
claim. The jary, after a protracted investigation, gave a verdict for the 
defendant. 
A NationaL Book Usiton.—The prospectus of a Book-union has been 
issued, headed by known names, such as Layard, Massey, Kay Shuttle- 
| worth, W. H. Rassell, Trollope, Lucas, Doran, Sala, and others, with 
Blanchard Jerrold as honorary secretary. The promoters anticipate that 
“the Londba Book Union will be to Literature that which the London 
Art Union has been to Art.”’ The prizes will be books, instead of pictures. 
The first prize will bealibrary of the value ofthree hundred guineas; 
the second a library of the value of one hundred guineas; and the rest 
libraries of smaller value. The books can be selected from any cata- 
logues withia reach. The large proportion of prizes will be five-guinea 
| libraries. It is the declared object of the promoters to spread their libraries 
among the working-classes. They therefore intend to receive the sub- 
scriptions, of one guinea,ia twenty-one shilling instalments, payable 
withio the year, at the subscriber's convenience. These iastalments may 
be remitted in stamps to the office ia London, or paid through a local 
agent. Every subscriber will receive a copy of a new or work 
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value of one guinea, and the work for 1862 will be an edition of 
of the are. An Act of Parliament is about to be applied for to legalize 
pook-uoions on tbe plan of art-union.—London paper. 





ContinveD Success ov THE New Horticeitor«. Garpexs.—U ader the 
sunny skies of Wednesday the public seemed to feel itself more at home 
in its lovely Itatian Gardens at South Kensington. A very gay and na- 
merous company gathered under che arcades aod in the conservatory ; 
put the show of roses, brilliant as it was, and the decorated tables, orna- 
meatal as they were, exercised less attractions for the general pablic 

tbe promenades upon tbe arcades, the long sweep of ornamental 
walk, and the pictures formed by the abuod»nt flowers and their richly- 
coloured settings. The roses, sunshine, and company composed into a 
rare and brilliant scene. Every one felt, we think, that the fortunes of 
these west-end gardens are now made.— Atheneum, July 13. 


Tus Czar at Moscow.—The following account of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia’s. reception at Moscow appears in Ballier’s lithographic sheets :— 
«Letters received trom persons well-informed announce that when the 
Emperor Alexander entered the theatre at Mo:cow all the company 

gitted it, as if they obeyed a preconcerted signal. It is added that the 
Peperor’s aides-de camp were insulted by the crowd. But, what is still 
more serious, the insurrection among the peasants is extending every day, 
and is assuming alarming proportions. Hitherto the troops have acted 
without hesitetion against the insurgents, but fears as to their fidelity 
are now beginning to be entertained.” 


| years will most materially increase the actual wealth of the country.— 
| Australian and New Zealand Gazette. 
| 





| _Jnpian Rattways. —We have already mentioned that the Institation of 
| Civil Engineers awarded a Telford gold medal aod a council premium of 
| books to Mr. James J. Berkley for a paper “Oa Indian Railways, with a 
| Description of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway.” The author is 
chief engineer to the Great Iodian Peoinsula Railway Company, whose 
service he entered in the year 1849. The projects comprise the two rail- 
way inclines up the Syhadrees or Ghauts of Western India. One of these 
—the Bhoor Ghaat insline—is rapidly drawing towards completion. It 
contains twenty-five taonels through basaltic rock within the short epace 
| of thirteen miles. Upwards of 32.000 men are employed upon it under 
| Messrs, Adamson and Clowser, the managers for the contractors, Messrs. 
| Tredwell. To give some conception of the magnitude of the works, we 
| may mention that, in the moath of November, five tons of gunpowder per 
| diem were consumed, and that work to the amount of £40,000 was exe- 
| cated witbin one month.—London paper. 





| Sever, Arervomgve Sepesrr, Jnrerix Giapstove.—Lord Palmerston 
| the other night remarked that there remained above 500 votes to be 
| taken in Supply, and that his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
| chequer of course would have to eit until they were disposed of. As the 
| progress has been recently continued at the rate of about one vote per 
| night, it is clear the total clearance will occupy some time ; and funny 

members are begioning to apply to William Gladstone the title of the 
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PROBLEM No. 655. By Carl Moller, of New York. 


BLACE. 

















 warre. = 
W hite to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





SoLvuTion TO Prosiem No. 654. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoBa h tke Kt 
2 Bits P K tks Kt 
3. B to B 5, disc. checkmate. 





A Chess Problem Tournament Book, edited by Mr. Miron J. Hazeltine, was 
forwarded to us some time since. It affords us pleasure to bear testimony to its 
merits, and we recommend it to all who are partial to Chess literature. It is 
published by R. M. De Witt, 13 Frankfort Street. 

Mr. Louis Paulsen, the celebrated Blindfold player, has it in contemplation 
to go to Berlin and Breslau to challenge Anderssen, Lange, and Suble. It will 
be remembered that at the Chess Congress, held in New York in 1857, he 
gained the second Prize, and Paul Morphy the first. 





The following well contested and interesting GAME was played recently at 
the Liverpool Chess Club, Messrs. Taylor and Ranger, in consultation, being 
opposed to Mr. Kolisch. 

IRREGULAR OPENING. 








Black (T. & R.) White (K.) Black (T. & R.) White (K.) 
LPtoQR3(a) PtoK4 18 Castles (K R) QRtoQ 
iPesBe KttoK B3 19 QRwQ rate 
‘pee PtwoQé 20 QtoK2 PtoK B4 
4 P tks Kt tks P 21 PwKB4 Sess 
5PwK3 KttoK B3 | 2 Bio GB 4,ch toR 
6BtoQB4 BwQ 23 R tke P tks R 

TK KttoK2 Castles u4 Rog RtoK B3 
SPtQs P tks P 25 BtoQs B tks B 

9 Kt tke P QKttoB3 26 Rtks B RwK3 

10 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 27 RtwoQ3 PwoQa4 

ll Qto B2 Qto K 2 28 QtoQ2 PtoQs 
RBwQ3 PtoKR3 “29 P tks P RtoK7 

I KttoK4 PtoQB4 -$ ba ly R to K 8, ch (¢ 
l4 Kt tks Kt Q tks Kt 31 K to B2 Q to K 7, ch 
15 Bto Q2 BtoQ Kt2 32 K to Kt 3 Q to Kt 5, ch 
6 BtoQB3 BtoKk4 33 Kto B2 Rto K 7, ch 
17 Btks B Q tks B 34 K moves Q tks Kt P, mate. 





(a) (b) If we mistake not, this opening was first introduced by Herr Anders- 
sen in bis celebrated match with Paul Morphy. It hae the merit, at least, of 
involving no sacrifice, and would appear to afford first player a fair equivalent 
for his move.—(c) Herr K. here announced checkmate in five moves, and pro 
ceeded to carry out his views in the manner as shown in the text. We may 
bere mention that during the progress ot this game Herr Kolisch was likewise 
cecupied in the conduct of two other games, in each of which he gave the odds 
of queen’s knight. . 





Orvictan Cetipacy at Campripce.—While Belgravian matrons are 
pouring forth their laments in the colamns of the Times, that eligible 
suitors do not offer themeelves in greater numbers for their daughters, 
it may be rome consolation to match-makere, whether dowager or not, to 
learn that the course of matrimooy is progressing slowly but surely on 
the banke of the Cam. There are now not less than three colleges at 
Cambridge, where it bas been decided by a mejority of the fellows that 
apy one of their number may marry on tbe condition of vacating bis 
fellowship at the end of ten years from the time of bis induction. This 
decision aleo, we believe, renders it imperative, at the three colleges io 
question, that every new-made fellow should vacate his fellowship 
Whether he marry or not, at the end of ten years. The names of the inno- 
vating colleges are Clare, Trinicy Hall, and Queen’s.—The Critic. 





Nana Saurs’s Persona Prorerry.—The Sab-Treasurer of Fort-Wil- 
liam lately inquired of the Goverament of India as to the future disposal 
of the jewels belonging to the arch-rebel Nana, wh eh have been lying 
in bis custody for some time past. The above-mentioned jewels consist 
ot diamonds, rubles, emeralds, and pearls; gold and silver plate and 
Utensils ; dress pieces set with precious stones and pearls, and veiued at 
immense sums of money. As the aforesaid articles have been lying io 
the Treasury godowns for a long time past, and some of them, such as 
the dress pieces, may probably be spoiled, early orders were reqaired for 
thelr disposal. We do not find any record of the orders given. 





Puorocraruy IN Parts.—According to the recent Paris census, it ap- 
pears there are ratber more than 23 000 photographers in this city. Some 
of our contemporaries, ia commenting on this, remark that one likeness- 
taker to every forty or fifty persons seems a large proportion, and shows 
that the people of Paris are particalarly ‘ond of seeing themselves re- 
prodeced upon canvas or paper. It does not follow, however, that the 
23,000 photographers are all and always engaged io likeness-taking : far 
from it: photography is there followed as a branch of fine art; and for 
many beautiful photographs and stervographs, having nothing to do with 
- - likeneasess of the Parisiacs, we are indebied to the Paris photogra- 
phers. 

Acciimatization or AnmMaLs.—The first annual report of the Accli- 
Matization Society states that the efforts to acclimatize in Australia 
have been crowned with succese. Animals have been imported iato that 
country in sufficient qaantity to establish their race permanently, unless 
there should prove to be some insuperable difficulty in the way of such 
establishment—incladiog the sheep, alpaca, Angola goat, camel, red 
deer, fallow deer, spotted axis, pea fowl, common pheasant, pariridge, 
ewan, curp, goldfish, thrush, blackbird, starliag. linuet, goldfioch, Java 
sparrow, squirrel, and glow-worm. In a few years many of these ani- 
mals and birds will become of great importance to Australia ; the alpaca 
alone has already opened up a new field of industry, which in a few 





Irremovable Poor Bill !—Puach. 





Tue Prince or Wares In IneLanp.—His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Walea will honour Belfast and the north of Ireland with a visit during 
an early period of the month of August. We have reason to believe that 
| the Prince, daring bis stay in the north, will, with Lord Carlisle, be the 
| guest of Lord Lurgan, at whose beautifal residence extensive prepara- 
| tions are being made for the reception of the distiaguished visitors. We 

understand that bis Royal Highness will also visit the shore of Lough 

Neagh, and that the ancient halls of Massereene Castle and the beautiful 
| seatot the Pakesham family at Longford Lodger will be graced by the 
| presence of the Prince and that of her Majesty’s chief representative io 
| Ireland.—Northern Whig. 





Bapiy Seasonep.—Six or eight months subsequent to my having wit- 
| nessed the foregoing slaughter, Mra, Hutchinson accompanied me to 
| Bonvy io a mau-of-war steamer, as she had bad fever, and required 
| change of air. Whilst we were there staying with Mr. Straw, super- 

cargo of the halk Ambrosine, belonging to Messrs, Charles Horefall and 
Sous of Liverpool, there came on board one morning the very same jau- 
ja executioner that I bad seen at his bloody work during my former 
visit. Rumours had been afloat that another affair, like the previous 
one, had come off a few days before. Indeed so much of certainty was 
attached to these ramoure, that Mr. Straw asked the jaju mao, in the 
preseoce of myself and my wife, how he could have so little shame as to 
stand uoabasbed before a white lady. who had heard of bis having eaten 
the head of a brother black man? With the most imperturbable sang- 
froid be replied, that he had not eaten it “as his cook had spoiled it, by 
not putting enough of pepper upon it !”—Dean Ramsay's Reminiscenses, 








A Dewicate Distincrion.—Some curious stories are told of ladies of 
this class, as connected with the novelties and excitement of railway tra- 
| velliog. Missing their luggage, or finding that something bas gone 
wrong sbout it, often causes very terrible distress, and might be amusing 
were it not to the sufferer so severe a calamity. I was much entertained 
with the earnestness of this feeling, and the expression of it from an old 
Scotch lady, whose box was not forthcoming at the stacion where she 
was to stop. When urged to be patient, her indignant exclamation was, 
“T can bear ony paictiogs that may be ca’ed for in God’s Providence ; 
bat I canna stan’ pairtiog fra ma claes.””—/bid, 





A Notion. or Parapise—not Mivron’s.—A relation of Soph Jobn- 
stone bas rent me a curious account of a theological argument which she 
had held with the celebrated Dr. Hugh Blair. The Doctor, shocked to 
find her mind in euch an unsettled state on some fundamental points of 
theology, had dwelt at some length upon the great ‘acts connected with 
the primeval condition and the fail. Soph beard it all with much gra- 
vity, and then coolly replied, “* Weel, weel, Doctor, it wad hae been sma’ 
— to me to rin about naked in a garden, eating green apples.” — 





Tue Hretanp Foorman.—When the family moved into a house there, 
Mre. Campbell gave bim very particular instructions regard ng visitors, 
explaining that they were to be shown into the drawing-rooms, and co 
doubt used the Scotticiem, “ Carry any ladies that cali up staira.” On 
the arrival of the first visitors Doould was eager to chow bis sirict atten- 
tion to the mistress’s ordere. Two ladies came together, aod Donald, 
seizing one in bis arms, said to the other, “ Bide ye there "till | come for 
ye,” aud in spite of ber struggles and remonstrances, ushered the terrified 
visitor into Mrs, Campbell’s presence in this anwonted fashion.—Jbid. 

TRANSPORTATION.—Transportation on any considerable scale has so 
long ceased that it may surprise many persons to learn that since 1788 
we have sent to Australia no less than 131,430 convicts ; and even that 
is not the entire number, for the returns that have been made do not in- 
clade convicts sent trom Ireland before 1840. It might also not be gene- 
rally supposed that to Western Australia—to which alone we now trans- 
port—we have despatched 5,169 convicts since 1850. The result of that 
is, that at the end of 1859 there were 3,846 men in Westera Australia 
who either then were convicts or who had arrived as convicte, and only 
3,266 free male adultes, civil and military. Bat there were 10,991 free 
people in all ; and the labour market of the colony absorbs the prisoners 
as they are diecharged fro the public works. 


Soar axp Warer—Tueir Revation.—In an address delivered by the 
engineer of the Glasgow Waterworks, that gentleman remarked, that Mr. 
Porter estimates the annual consumption of soap at 9°2 Ibs. per indi- 
vidual. The total population of Glasgow may be taken at 460 000; de- 
duct for Gorbals, 110,000 ; total oa the north of river, 350000. Sap- 
posing that only 5} lbs. of soap is allowed for each person, it will give 
£72,000 as the anuual cost of soap, on the average of the country, con 
eamed by the 350.000 persons, oa the north of the Clyde. Since the in- 
troduction of Loch Katrine, owing to its softnese, careful returns show 
that nearly one-half of the soap formerly used will not suffice. If these 
calculations were applied to London, tbe saving there, allowing for the 
harder character of the water, would amount to not less than £400,000 
per aopum, equivalent to the interest of ten millions of money, which it 
would be worth the while of the Londoners to pay for water equal io 
quality to that of Loch Katrine. 


Exameccep Street Sunt Fronts anp Co_tars.—The cottony Man- 
chester and the steely Sheffield are at cross purposes. In the Maachester 
etarcby laundry they are ‘ getting op”’ shirt fronts, collars, and wrist- 
bande, of * enamelled steel!” while, at Sheffield, cotton or linen shoddy 
is about to be manufactured on the great scale, in shape of shirt collars, 
fronts, and otber fragments of piece meal attire, in a large building, now 
in course of erection on an eligible stream there. The great Manchester 
bouse who have sent forth their busi t, anent the steel 
manufacture, describe it as assuming the shapes of “elastic steel shirt 
collars, wristbands, and fronts, enamelled white.” The gentlemen in 
steel wristbands and collars, we should fear, will feel much as if they 
were serving appreaticeedips to the great Newgate house in the oakum 
line. But custom is everything, as the cook said to the eele,— Builder. 








Tue Gaeat Antagonist or Distase.—How He Carnigs on toe War.— 
The “ Faculty” consider it infra dig wo advertise. It would be lowering the 
“ dignity of the profession” to tell the sick what is good for them, through the 
newspapers. The regular physician must hide his light—supposing him to 
have avy light—under a bushel. His medical knowledge, if he chance to have 
a modicum of the article, and if not, his ignorance must be wrapped "p in con- 
tractions of Latin words, and he must even conceal the quantities of the drugs 
he administers, by using queer-looking signs, incomprehensible except to the 
initiated. That the formulas professedly designed to p te the general 
health should be enveloped in mystery, is a paradox we cannot understand. 
How different in this respect is the rule adopted by the profession to the course 
_ by that wregular Physician, Professor Holloway. No sconer 

ad he discovered and effectively combined the remedial ingredients of his 
death-defeating Pitts and Ornrwent, than be commenced advertising them, 
and after extending the area of their publicity annually, during a period of 
twenty-five years, he now employs the whole newspaper press of the world, 
as the medium of communicating their properties and effects to mankind. Had 
he rey Ag egemy these unrivalled specifics to those who applied to him for 
medical aid, fee in hand, hundreds of thousands whose lives they have saved, 
would long since have been in their coffias. While the rushlights of medical 
science have been shedding a doubtful light on small circles of private patients, 
Professor Holloway has kindled a beacon that bas irradiated over the world. 
All honour to his fearless contempt of stupid conventional In breaking 
through them he has conferred immeasurabie blessings on the afflicced through- 
out the whole“earth.—V. Y. Inquirer. 














BOOKS AT WAR PRICES, 


At No. 625 Broadway. 


300,000 VOLUMES TO BBE SOLD. 


GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, 

In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater induce- 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 
has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 
firm of 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and American , 


comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 
HISTORIANS, POETS, ESSAYISTS & NO VELISTS, 


which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 


purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 


In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 
BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 


Embracing the Works ot 


ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENELON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONTAINE, VOL' 
HANNAH MORE, — 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


MISS BURNEY, 


ANNE RADCLIFFE. 
We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
VIZ, : 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 
HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE AT 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 





Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 
COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
GIBBON, HUME, MACAULaY, 
HALLAM, ALISON, GROTE . 
THE BRITISH POET 
THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS. 
ENCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA............. 
WORCESTER’S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 


As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is fall FIFTY PER 
CENT. less than the regular prices. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
Address, 


H. W. DERBY, 


BOOKSELLER, 


No. 625 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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INSURANCE. 











EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCBEY COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORE. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON 


President. 


Office, 94 Broadway. 


ren xX FOUL LOWING IS A STATEMENT OF = AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 


« 96.018.855 20 
. 1,889.575 75 


fiscal year ending the 3iet of red 
New Fig Aceote, lat of Vebreery, | aaah > 6 « 
Receipts during the year . - $66 ‘ 


Total isbursements for losses ~ | Death, and Additions, Surrendered Policies, 
ues, ¢ and Exp ovreseevee eres 


Annu 
Net Cash Assets . + + + + « cee 





$7,558,430 95 


$568,574 21 


. « + + $6,989,856 74 


INVESTED as FOL LOWS 


on band and in Saats ee . 
Bonds ai and Mortgages soee ene ee ° 
United States Stocks «2. te ee 

BAee owe ee oss 
Ad‘ Interest acerued, but not yet due . 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) . 
Premiums in course of transmission 


Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1561. 


Net Ine in Cash Asse 
Number of Policies in force, lst Ritts. . 





~ 12/501 ; insuring. . 


. » /$120,080 99 
ee 6,421,879 12 
cee 232 98 


* “280 13 
. 20,456 608 


Amount geesived for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but mr 
Amount paid ‘for Losses by Death, aad Additions, Commissions, and Expenses $470,279 30 








This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 
Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
Slates, amoun 


ting to over 


SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


and are exclusively Cash. 


anes of its ——_ Assets to Ay amount at risk is gréater than that of 

ff rN nt tp y in the United States. 

Its poy than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 
(Bates of Pre Hy) 4 rBivtdved —e been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta- 
lity among {on & most careful and selection of lives. 

Seeeetion 2 > = proportionately less than that of 
any other Life among ite 3 in either America or Europe whose ¢: ence bas 
been made kKnown—a result in the highest degree favourable to Policy 


The ber of Lives Insured in this 4 thle Oompen grently 
yA Somgeny in the United States, thus affordii 
the necessary law of average having more scepe for operation. 


of the © Dompeng are invested jenctustvely “ Bead and M on Real- 
in each east double the amount loaned, 

bearing interest at Seven per cent , and Uanited States Som The solidity aad security 
this disposition of the Company's Funds cannot be overrated. 


The Assets 
Estate in the city and State of New York, worth 


—— 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 








Faepenice 8. Wivsror, Joays M. Breaae. 
<<. Vv. Le jp Saeve, Geonce R. © —* 
Sauve. E. 8 
wy t uoCunoy. Sauver M. Oommen, 
Gunen Peanson, Locivs Rosinson, 
ene oun H. La . Surre Brown, 
Bunker, Ricuarp Patrick, 
Wouss | tH, Wri H. P 
Joun P. Seavenaen, Lycureus 
Joux Wapsw Ezra vee 





aap Kowa anDe, Hamu Bua 
Nataasie: Harper, Samom. D. Bascock, 
Secretary, Isaac Apsatt. 


Heway A. Surtas, 

Wuuas V. Baapr, 

W. E. Do 

Qpenes 8. Coe ~ 
tuiam K. 


exceeds that of any other 
"a security above them all— 


ALEZARDER w we nsDP0RD, 


Wuttas M. Veawicre, 
Jouns BE. Dava.is, 
Wetiseton Ciarr, 
Macansotson M. F 


Actuary, Susruern Homass. 


Medical Examiner, Muvtcas Post, M. D. 





NOTE. 
The business of this Company ts conducted on the mutual prineiple, in the strictest sense 
of the term—the entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses 
among (be assured. 


alone, being equitably divided 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yoru, January 26ra, 1861. 


beer TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 


submit the following Statement of its affairs on the Sist December, 1860. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from ist January, 1860, * 


Silat December, 1860, 


Premiums on rclicies not marked off 1st January, 1860,. 


Total amount of Marine Premiums,,..............+++ 





T 
1,412,700 11 








Ug Foliain ioe bane bs Le) omsed wee ld Life Risks; nor upon Fire 


oniamantdbem lst on 1860, to Slat 


Deo’r, 1860, .. $4,541,135 59 





The Company have the following Assets, viz. t 





Upheed Mate ens Sinte of ew York Stock, City, Bank and other anne sre 2 

eneees Sstabaatce “hse gcercaraemttonscerecssrsszsavesscceees Us 4 
Bouts. opnceaesse ieee mene gn ae sersrpzccsesecens oan tases 200,000 

Loans, sundry notes, re insurance and other claims due the Com- 105,190 18 

B : 9,878416 84 

106,154 67 

96,646,292 10 





THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 


After scouring Pure and @ Malt Bitten Deliare poten te 
certificates of Sep tesap of 18, will be paid to the holders thereof, or thei 


representatives, on and after Sos So ae ot Feb 
cif tnictect thorece will cease. The certificates produced at 


A dividend of semen s FIVE PER CENT. ts 
st Decembe: 


Company, for the year 
pA Second ct April next. 


The he patie s ¥, the Company aseertained 
»-ART January, 1560, for aneey Cereeeaies | 





Total profits for 1844 years ...... 
The Certificates previous to 1869, ha ¢ been redeemed by cash... 


Net earnings remaining with the Company, on lst January, 1861.. 


By order of the Board, 


earned premiams 


from lst of July, 1842, to 


were Sanaa. 


next, from which date 
time of payment, and 


is declared on 
r. 1860, for which « certificates will be +h on 


w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 





. 
TRUSTEES, 
JOHN D, JO ROYAL PHELPS 
CHARLES DENNIS, CALEB BARSTOW, 
Ww. iH. i. M A. P. PILLOT, 
THOMAS TILESTON, LEROY M. WILEY, 
HENR' 1 DANIEL 8, MILLER, 


Let) 
We. © PICKERSGILL, 8. T. NICOLL, 
WIS CURTIS JosiUA J. HENRY, 
OF 4 





FIL, . a. 
HOLBROO DAVID LANE. 
RT C. GOODLUR, JAMES BRYCE, 
A. HA RdOUS, M. STURGIS, J 
ME BR GA HENRY K. BOGERT, 
MRD H. OILLILAN, AA LOW 
WILLIAM & DODGE. 


JOHN 


DENNIS PERKINS. 


JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. 


File ‘x oeD. 


i URGY 
é CORNELIUS ORINNRLL, 


H 
Watts sneha AN, 
EDWARD R. BELL, 
EE MORGAN, 


How 
pews Bot SOCK, 


Lary GER WESTRAY, 
ROB. B. MINTURN, Ja. 


D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


Ww. H. 


H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





$500,000 BIGHT PER 


LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD ©O. 


(TEXAS DIVISION. | 


Seeured by a mom age oat of 898,00 and six (106) miles of rail road, and its goparte. 
a 


twelve to eighteen months, 


ance, of the estimated pees and upon seven bandred and sixty-eight tho 
7 68,Wu0) acres of valuable ay eeas te tis the public as one of the most 
and reliable securities at present iD thet mark: 
8 the Texas Division of the great trank line which, within 
onaect Houston, Galveston, and eve: ny pnpertent poles in Texas, with 
with the lines running g Nort and already 





will be on lat Ni . 1878, bear 8 per cent. 

onpuay =e on ist May & and lst November, in the City of New 
Aa 

@ntire Road, are 


ecial trust deed, 76,4u) ac 
vidually nat at prese at 


e 


had on app 
or E. WHITEHOUSE, SON 


will 


ew Orleans, and, in 
completed, place New York within 


interest , coupons payable sem!- 


York. 


onal cb for ~{--- payment of the coupoas, pending the completion of the 


retire B acres of lamd, together with towa 
Ls prospectuses, covies of charter, trust deeds, land grants, and every information 

ee cation 
C, CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 


4& MORRISON, 


No. 38 William Street, Merchant's Becenge 


| 


BILLS ON LONDON, 


B_8UMS TO SUIT = AT SIXTY DAYS SIGHT AND AT THREE 


DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale b. 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


BROWN BROTHERS 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, 


& CO, 
NEW YORK, 


S8UE COMMER(IAL AND TRAY e 
I aan $' BLLERS’§ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS cone. 


Trustees ha 
=. be declared aan PER c 


on 
LION N OF 


MOSES H. icra 


INSURANCE. 


EAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


LONDO 





Instituted tn 1807. 
N AND NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 


Fifty Years. 


With a Surplus Fand of $3,250,000. 


INCOME 


OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 


Insurance effected on all 


a single life. 


BONUS 


ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 


EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 


Prospectus, with rates and everyinformation, can be had on application to 


R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 





MARINE A 


ND FPIRE INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yor, Octosser 31, 1860. 











on of the Act of 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
lished in conf with the req of the 10th Secti: ita Incorpo- 
































Premiums on unexpired risks on the 4th October, 1859..............++ + $308,943 65 
Premiums received during the year to 4b Oct’r, 1660 : 
On Marine Risks ecese os es 1,222,074 28 
Inland “* 57,575 47 
- 36,463 64 1,316,113 39 
Totai Amount of Premiums..........0 6 «cccccccceceeceesedl $1,625,067 04 
Rewuro 8, 
Net P BR cocuccvevesccocsesseccccesesesoosccad $1,132,907 28 
Leases during the same period. 
On Marine Risks (less Savings, Ac.).... ....-.--00000« $763,471 73 
“ Inland 3,499 60 
“ Fire = 715 12 
85 
E aod B x 
BaB BUG oc csccccovcvccceccssscceccececceccecceveseconsess $283,157 73 
eee 1860, were as follows, viz :— 
$549,500 00 
018 
123,274 76 
le . 2,066 
Premium Accounts not yet et collected. secs - 16,682 50 
Serip of sundry Mutual Insurance Companies estimated............ 18,680 00 
$1,761,222 07 


The Board of T 


SAMUEL L. M 38%, 
FREDERICK G. Fost 
PETER POIRIER, 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, 


ve this da: 

ENT. oo the outstanding Seri 

Yidend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN oa to the dealers of the 
terminated Premi 


that the SCRIP of the iB CENT 
Bott oe Garey leavimg an amount of accumulated ty of over ONE ‘aL 





y directed pay pp th November, 
the Company, payable on 
remiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 


1855, and SEVENTY PER CENT of A... 
t January next, the interest 


By order of the 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
LOUIS LORUT, ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 

ANTH’Y. B. NEILSON, JOHN A. ISELIN. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
w WMAN, ELIAS PONVERT, 

N COrT. GEORGE G. ROBSON, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL,  U JRDOCH, 
JOSEPH FOULKE, Ja. ER . ras 
JACOB R. NEVIU! CHARLES STRECKER, 

OSEPH GAILLARD, Ja, SAMUEL M. 
P. STRACHAN, Josera v Onatrvia, 
SIMON DE VISSER. EZRA NY 


A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 


WH, H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





has been proved w be, 


This 
render 





JEWELRY, &c. 








GAS 


FIXTURES. 


at 
THE NEW STORE 


BALL, 


or 
BLACK & co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREKT. 


IN ADDITION TO 

orren 
CHANDELIEB 
Of every 


THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


RS AND GAS FIXTURES, 


description, and of the Newest Styles, 
and D a. ~ 









a 
orrice OF. THE 00SSSOC~S~S~S~S 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPany, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWay, 
New Yorx, Janvary ve 


HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF T 
T lished in conformity with the requirements of Seetion 12 of the Cee ANY 18 PUR. 
*acesceseves eesccccsse $158,602 3) 


Outstanding Poqutems, January 1, 1860 
— received from January 1 to December 31, — 


MBS cvccccoscvcncescsccces segsucccnccocecsoeosescoseses 815,579 82 
Total amount of Marine Premiums....... eecvecese Wiinn 
Tais ComPasY B48 ISSUED NO POLICIES EXCEPT ON C4RGO 4D FREIGHT Por tay y sd 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, ™#® 
Premiums marked off as Earued, during the od as above, $81 
Less Return Premiums, = - ones 2 


Pa pm At me 








New 1 York’ ae Bank Stocks, and State Stocks. ° ° 
Drawing loterest ..........secccececeeeseeees 





Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable si ma 

Subscription Notes in advance of Prem: 138,378 é 
we of sund'y Mutua! Insurance Comp . 

other © ue the Company, estimated at. 53.888 gy 

- Total Assets. . $1.060,750 73 


In view of the above results, the Board of Trustees have this day resolved to 

dend of Interest of SIX PER cant. IN CASH on the outstanding Certificates of * Din. 
the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on aud afier Tuesday, the at 
Bepeunry next. aE: day at 

rustees, after reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of 

further resolved, that the wHors of the OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES OF THE courant 
THE IssUE OF 1858, be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their » 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Sth = of y Poseasey next, from which 
Serene Wan eoeme. The to be produced at the ume ume of the payment, and op. 


aj 


Also, resolved, that a Dividend of rarery rar curt. declared on the net amoum 

Earned Premiums for the year ending December Sist, 1B00, for which certificates “ 

iasued on and after Monday, the 15th of April next. ” will be 
By order of the . 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES. 


A. C. RICHARDS. ©. HADDEN A. 8. BARNES. 
SHEPPARD GANDY, L. P. MORTON, J. bh HANFORD, 
W. M. RICH AR F. W. MEYER, THOMAS BAKIN 
G. D. H. GIL JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALEX. ‘AR: 
c & Mit 9) be a A. WESSON, Soin’ Aa ADO 

™ ' NA 
FREDERICK B. BET WILLIAM KENT, 

OSES A. Kk, AVID P. MORGAN, Pa been 
SANFORD COBB, Jr., BYRON SHERMAN, ALFRED EDW ant 
W. H. MELLEN. JEHIAL READ, WILLIAM 
B. W. BULL, JOHN A. BARTOW. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





——__ 


METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders, 
gg Penn WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CENT 


profits, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discount from standard rates, 
No Liability is Incurred by ihe Assured. 








De LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


OSEPH B. LEONARD APPLEBY powee R. Mol 
GILBERT ” “gueokway, FRED'K H. WOLCOTT, EDWA Busco OMSEEe 
WILLIA RONG, DUDLEY B. FULLER, JOHN hh PHENDERSOR, 

CHARLES P. EikKL® ‘ND, DANIEL PARISA. SON E. 


Wat 
GUSTAVUS A.CONOVER, LORRAI N MARTIN BA tes in. 
PAAFKLiA'H buino, Jae tuWeRon WAM’ se, Hanky ¥ sCHLERe 
A A Ly AHA aR. NRY V, BUT! 
GEORGE W. HATCH, BA. MUL D BRADFORD, Js. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


=<" 





FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM @1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE OF PRESENTATION, 43D GOOD EVERYWHERE I 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 











IRELAND, or WALES, 
tasued by 
TA BROTHERS. 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
M. MORGAN & SON Ss 


No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Credit to Li ailable 
Issue Letters of Pi me av in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERA 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 


BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York 
| ie tS LETTERS OF Py nad FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
world Messrs, Rotuscaitp’s of Paris, Loudon, Frankfort, Vienna, aad 


Naples, and their 





“BNGLISH WATCHBS. 





The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
POR 84L8 BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 

9 MAIDEN LANTE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 


BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 


Most D b 





le and A Time Keepers. 


Each watch is acoompanied with a Certificate counsersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 


assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
band. 











‘@UTTA ‘PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 


Has been thoroughly tested in al) parts of the Union by experienced builders and others, an 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLaim FOR rr—viz : 


A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 


Tt is adapted to al! kinds of Roo’ 
The cost is only Ons Har that 


whether mow, « or Flat, Old or New. 
=, as durabis. 


GUTTA PERCHA RooFina CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 


them 
[a 


s 
A 


Cement, applied to Laaxy Tix or Marat Roors, will prevent farther corrosion, and 
porteatly wate water. ee oes ment roe. 
or a Olrcalar 


‘all deseri plive Cireulars, terms and prices will be furnished 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 





BNCAUSTIC 


FOR FLOORS, 


MINTON’S 
TILES 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 


DRAIN P 
&c., dc. as, 


MILLER & COATES, 


No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 





SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 


MISSES’, 
. and Ame: 


fp Pe it irae AND tt Ss SKATES. 


TOHN MUNROSB & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.S5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
anD 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issue Craccecar Letrers or Cagpit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &o. 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 








RICHARD BELL, Agents for 
& A. OGILVIE, t N oo u, *_-. me ork. 


FFER FOR SAL! anrae ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. Tes 
of Mon! trea and # Branches in Canada, in to oS 
CREDITS Ly hy Exchange. and Notes, 
Brunswick, and Nova Bootie pur sased or Collected. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &6. 








WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


82 Broadway N.Y., 
Dra AN EXPRESS TO oi eb and 3th of enc AND THE SANDWICE 
MEAN De, oy ibe Mal eamers of be each month. 
on Califoraia, Oregon, and the Sanéwich Islands for eale at all times, 


,yOLLow AY’S PILLS.—Liver Complaint.—The insidious and de- 

structive effects of “ blue pill” on the system as a specific for this disease 

are now entirely superseded by the use of these mild, antiseptic and vegetable 

remedies. They not only eradicate all traces of this. complaint, but give vita- 

lity to the exhausted fuactions, vigour to the impaired constitution, and energy 

to the emaciated invalid. For indigestion, biliousness, beart-burn, &c., they 
are the only safe cure. 

Sold by all Draggists at 25c., 62c., and $1 per box. 


ARSAPARILLA has long been endorsed by the Medical Fa- 
culty as a mild, safe, and effective aperient and alternative. To extend its 











IRE pred Hands 
P°RsS R cnt LILSOAP, or, one AryT cn at 
ee eee ee sustain 


manufacturers, 


J. C. HULL’S SONS. 32 Park Row, New ¥ 








all the scientific appliances 
Sains by Messrs. SANDS, to obtain a pure extract of its medicinal proper 
ties. Combining therewith vegetable ‘products, the a enabled with con- 
fidence to offer to the public a sure and certain remedy for St'aen diseases arising 
from impurity of the blood, or derangement of the biliary fanctions. 

Prepared and sold by A.B. & D. Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New 
York. Sold also by Druggists generally. 

— —<$<_<—<_—_—_——_— —_———— 

W. Youn, } YOUNG & AHERN, PRO 

‘co OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET 








a cm tl 


